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EDITORIAL 


On November 8, 1954, Hermann Rorschach would 
have celebrated his 70th birthday had he survived his early 
illness. In recognition of his birthday, two memorial publica- 
tions have appeared. One is the biography by Henri Ellen- 
berger which appeared in the Menninger Bulletin (No. 5, 
1954) and the memorial article by Walter Morgenthaler in the 
last issue of the Rorschachiana which was included in the 
Zeitschrift for Diagnostiche Psychologie (No. 3, 1954). 


In this issue of the Journal we were able to include a 
translation of three cases interpreted by Hermann Rorschach, 
published for the first time in English. In the next issue we 
will include an article by Dr. Gertrud Behn-Eschenberg in 
which she describes both her and her husband’s experiences 
in working with Dr. Rorschach during the last few years of 
his life. 

















Chiaroscuro Determinant of Rorschach Test as Indicator 
of Manifest Anxiety!:* 


MELvin E, ALLERHAND 
Bellefaire, Regional Child Care Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


As far as can be determined, 
there has been no systematic study 
of the chiaroscuro response and 
the manner in which it can predict 
the occurrence of anxiety. It is one 
of the determinants in the Ror- 
schach which arouses considerable 
controversy. Various clinicians have 
assigned numerous and occasion- 
ally contradictory interpretations 
to the chiaroscuro determined re- 
sponses, including, indication of 
depression, suggestions of anxiety, 
inferiority, tension, “burnt-child” 
reaction, and sensitivity. 

The central problem in the study 
reported here is the relationship 
between the Rorschach chiaroscuro 
responses and a series of behavioral 
signs which have been considered 
indicative of anxiety. Essentially, 
there are two basic questions in- 
volved: (1) Is there a relationship 
between the manner in which peo- 
ple express anxiety observed in an 
experimental situation and the 





*An abbreviated form of this paper was 
presented at the American my 
Association meeting in Washington, D.C. 
in 1952. 

*This is a modified version of a disserta- 
tion submitted to the Graduate School of 
the University of Nebraska in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. The writer 
wishes to express sincere appreciation to 
Professor M. R. Jones for his able super- 
vision in planning and implementing 
this project. Grateful acknowledgement is 
also made to: Revel V. Allerhand for her 
tireless. efforts as observer and critic; Dr. 
I. Simos for his fruitful ideas in solvin 
methodological problems; and Dr. 
Weitzman for providing Ss in the initial 
phases of the investigation. 


chiaroscuro response on a Ror- 
schach administered independently 
of the anxiety situation? (2) Is there 
an increase in these behavioral 
signs when the Ss are exposed to 
an “anxiety-provoking” or “con- 
flict” situation, which is correlated 
with the number and/or kind of 
chiaroscuro responses on a Ror- 
schach administered independently 
of the anxiety situation? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The fifty Ss used in this study 
were all undergraduates and volun- 
teered to participate in the experi- 
ment. The only information given 
them was that this was a study in- 
volving the use of the Rorschach 
ink blot test and that the procedure 
would take about two hours, divi- 
ded into two sessions. Twenty-three 
of the Ss were actively enrolled in 
a psychology course at the time of 
the testing; however, none of the 
Ss had had a Rorschach adminis- 
tered to them previous to the one 
given during the experimental pro- 
cedures. Thirty-five of the Ss were 
women and fifteen were men. The 
age range was from eighteen to 
twenty-three. 


Experimental Procedure 


Each participant was subjected 
to two situations which were sim- 
ilar in all respects except one, viz., 
one was a “non-conflict” situation 
and the second involved an avoid- 
ance-avoidance type of conflict sit- 
uation. The first experimental ses- 
sion involved the solution of a mul- 
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tiple choice problem* which re- 
quired the manipulation of a series 
of four telegraph keys mounted on 
a board. However, the second or 
conflict session consisted of the S 
solving the same problem with a 
number of distracting stimuli oc- 
curring simultaneously. The ex- 
traneous stimulation included a 
loud, piercing noise produced by a 
tone oscillator and a painful shock 
received on the wrist. The instruc- 
tions given to the subject empha- 
sized the importance of discovering 
the method involved as well as 
completing the task quickly. The 
distracting stimuli, the emphasis on 
solving the problem, and the com- 
parison with the results of other 
péople, were attempts to create a 
disturbing or “conflict” situation. 
The choice of one of the two pain- 
ful solutions, i.e., the shock or 
piercing noise, is assumed to place 
the subject in a state of conflict. In 
order to make the problem-solving 
more ego-involving, the Ss were 
told to determine the underlying 
system, and further, it was ex- 
plained that most people were able 
to accomplish the task with ease. 
All of the Ss apparently solved the 
problem, but because of its simplic- 
ity, they continued to seek another 
solution. Thus, it appeared as an 
insolvable problem to them. 

The criterion for anxiety was 
based on a series of behavioral 
movements. A list of bits of be- 
havior was submitted to a group of 
clinical psychologists and psychia- 





*The presented problem usually referred 
to as the “ever-varying unlocked door” 
problem was an adaptation of the one 
utilized by Patrick (6) which involved the 
discovery of the correct exit from a room. 
There were four doors in Patrick’s situa- 
tion which were represented by four tele- 
graph keys in the experimental design of 
this study. The underlying system was 
that the same numbered key was never 
correct on any two successive trials. 
Within this system, the choices for the 
correct solutions were randomly selected. 
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trists. They were asked to decide 
whether or not each of these move- 
ments would be suggestive of anx- 
iety if a patient exhibited it during 
a clinical situation. Sixteen of the 
twenty-five signs submitted to them 
reached the arbitrary criterion of 
eighty percent or more agreement. 
The following is a list of the signs 
used: manipulating fingers, fidget- 
ing with materials, rubbing and 
flexing hands, lip movements (bit- 
ing, tightening, smacking), tapping 
fingers, tapping foot, fidgeting with 
hair, heaving deep sighs, trembling, 
restlessness (moving about in seat), 
mouthing finger, biting nails, no- 
ticeable perspiration, picking nails, 
clicking nails, and fidgeting with 
clothes. 

The movements were recorded 
during the “non-conflict” and the 
“conflict” situations by a trained 
observer. The reliability of the ob- 
server was tested by means of in- 
ternal consistency and inter-obser- 
ver reliability methods. As a result 
of these evaluations, the observer 
was considered to be highly re- 
liable in making the kinds of ob- 
servations necessary for this study. 

During the initial session a Ror- 
schach test and the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale (7) were admin- 
istered to the subjects before any 
experience in the problem solving 
situation. A counter-balanced order 
was used. A period of at least three 
weeks separated the two experi- 
mental sessions. 

Each S was administered a Ror- 
schach by the investigator utilizing 
the initial instructions and general 
test administration procedure de- 
scribed by Klopfer and Kelley (5). 
When a response seemed to involve 
one of the chiaroscuro categories, 
an inquiry similar to the following 
was utilized: 

a. What makes it look like fur to 

you? What about it gives you 
the impression of an x-ray? 
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b. If the blot had the same 
shape yet was different in col- 
oring effect, would it still look 
like a cloud? 

The first line of questioning (a) 
was used to see whether the S 
would respond with an expression 
of the shading effect without too 
much probing. If the chiaroscuro 
could not be ascertained in this 
more ambiguous manner, the sec- 
ond type of questioning was em- 
ployed. The second approach (b) 
was used after the initial inquiry 
on the complete record and only 
when legitimate uncertainty was 
apparent to the examiner. There- 
fore, there were actually two in- 
— for the possible chiaroscuro 

etermined responses. The kind of 
information and the method of 
acquiring said information that 
seemed to most accurately satisfy 
the definitions of these kinds of 
responses as presented by Beck 
(1, 2), Binder (3), and Klopfer (5) 
was used when applying the differ- 
ent scoring symbols. 

The following assumptions were 
made about the meaningfulness of 
the Ss responses recorded during 
different aspects of the experi- 
mental situation: 1) the behavioral 
signs recorded during the first 
(“non-conflict”) experimental per- 
iod is considered the baseline and 
thus reflects the minimal level of 
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cate the gradual dissipation of re- 
sponse to conflict or the regaining 
of some control (Oz); 4) the differ- 
ence between the scores acquired 
during the first and second sessions 
is a coarse indication of the S's 
capacity for expressing anxiety in 
this way (E2-Ei or O2-O1). 
RESULTS 


Demonstration that “Conflict” 
Situation Was Anxiety-Provoking 

One procedure was followed to 
test the factor of chance increment 
or decline in the number of anx- 
iety signs in the “conflict” situa- 
tion. A control group of five Ss was 
subjected to the same procedure as 
the Ss in the central study in all 
respects except that the second ses- 
sion was a “non-conflict” one, like 
the first. As compared with the in- 
terval of approximately a month 
for the twenty experimental Ss, the 
control Ss returned for the second 
session in about two weeks. 

Table I presents the t test for 
the differences between the first and 
second sessions of the experimental 
group which was significant at less 
than the .001 probability level; 
however, the same test for the con- 
trol group resulted in a probability 
level which was higher than .10. 
These results demonstrate that the 
“conflict” situation increases the 
number of anxiety signs to signi- 


TaB.e I — Comparison by t Test of the Number of Anxiety Signs 
Produced by the Groups During ‘“‘Non-conflict” and “Conflict” Situations 


Group 
Experimental... 








Control 


anxiety (at least within this study) 
(Ei or O1); 2) the behavioral signs 
observed during the problem-solv- 
ing period of the second (“con- 
flict”) session reflect the S’s imme- 
diate response to conflict (E,); 3) 
the reactions recorded during the 
solely observational periods indi- 


N a sD. 4 d/f p 
20 535 .77 6.84 19 001 
sites 5 40 84 48 t 100 


ficantly higher degree than does the 
mere repetition of the same (“non- 
conflict’’) situation. 

Another indication of the anxious 
state during the “conflict” situa- 
tion was the change in the Ss 
adaptability in the problem situa- 
tion when his functioning was 
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TasLe II—Comparison of Solutions 
to Multiple Choice Problem in 
“Non-conflict” and “Conflict” 





Situations 
Kind of “Non- ‘4 sere 
Approach* Conflict” Conflict” Total 
A 2059 1948 4007 
B 116 137 253 
C 59 96 155 
D&E 16 69 85 
Total 2250 2250 4500 
X2 test of significance: 
X2 — 46.70 X2 — 18.48 with 
d/f=7 d/f = 7 has 
p< 0l ap=—.0l 


*A — S avoids key which was correct the 
previous trial and goes in regular order to 
the other three, trying each only once. 

B —S tries all four keys once in irregu- 
lar order. S does not necessarily avoid the 
key correct on previous trial. 

C —S tries all four keys once in regular 
order. S does not avoid key that was cor- 
rect on previous trial. 

D —S tries key more than once but only 
after trying another key, thus key 1 is 
tried, then key 2 and then back to key 1. 

E—S tries same key several times be- 
fore moving on to another one. 
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compared in both sessions. When 
Patrick (6) presented the problem- 
solving situation to humans, he dis- 
covered that with the distracting 
stimuli, the Ss regressed to less ad- 
aptive solutions. Therefore, it was 
hypothesized that if there was a 
tendency towards the less adaptive 
solutions, the “conflict” situation 
could be assumed to be anxiety- 
producing. 

It can be seen from the data in 
Table II that a chi-square value of 
46.70 was determined with seven 
degrees of freedom. This highly 
significant result refuted the nuli 
hypothesis that there was no asso- 
ciation between the kinds of ap- 
proaches used by the Ss in the two 
situations. There was a noticeable 
increase in the less adaptive meth- 
ods of solving the problem and a 
decrease in the approaches requir- 
ing more control over intellectual 
functioning. 








TABLE III — Partial Correlations between the Chiaroscuro Scores 
and the Criterion Factors 





(N = 50) 
Original Partial Original Partial 
Variables r r® Variables r aes 

c, Ex 617 599%¢* (Fb);, Ea 571 549*** 
c, Es 418 412** (Fb),, Es 450 A47** 
c, O1 371 311 (Fb);,, O1 404 536 
c, Oz 505 517444 (Fb);, Oz 523 541¢¢* 
T,E: 529 506* ** hd,, O1 468 .385** 
T, Es 463 A59** Ch, Oz 483 .636*** 
T, Oz 469 480** 


* Holding length of Rorschach record constant 


** Significant at the .01 confidence level 
*** Significant at the .001 confidence level 


Key: 
c— Klopfer’s symbol for texture 


T — Beck’s symbol for texture 
(Fb), — Binder’s light texture 


determinant 

hd; — Binder’s light diffusion 
determinant 

Ch — All responses involving 
chiaroscuro 


E, — total number of anxiety signs 
during the “non-conflict” 
problem-solving situation 


Ez — total number of anxiety signs 
during the “conflict” problem- 
solving situation 

O1 — total number of signs in the 
rest period following problem- 
solving situation in Fi 

Oz — total number of signs in the 
rest period following problem- 
solving situation in Ez 

Es — E: — difference score between 
E, and Ea 

Os — O: — difference score between 
O: and Os 
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Relationship between Chiaroscuro 
Determinants and Manifest 
Anxiety 


The relationship between the 
various kinds of chiaroscuro deter- 
minants and the totals of the anx- 
iety signs were studied to evaluate 
how well these determinants can 
predict anxiety behavior. Essen- 
tially, a correlational approach was 
utilized with an attempt to con- 
trol the effect of the number of 
responses to the Rorschach test by 
employing a partial correlation 
technique on the significant rela- 
tionships. There were sixty-six cor- 
relation coefficients calculated be- 
tween the chiaroscuro and criterion 
variables. The number of signi- 
ficant correlations, 13, is greater 
than the number which would be 
expected by chance. 

Table III shows the degree of 
relationship between the chiaro- 
scuro variables and the anxiety 
signs with the length of Rorschach 
record held constant. The variables 
which are most consistent and ef- 
fective in indicating overt anxiety 
are the texture determinants, re- 
gardless of the system. There are 
significant correlations between the 
texture variables and three aspects 
of the criterion, Fi, Es, and Os. 
Only one difference between these 
correlation coefficients was signi- 
ficant at the five percent confidence 
level (tr. p, and r.f,). Therefore, 


it was assumed that the texture 
responses have similar predictive 
value in all three observational 
periods. 

The only determinant which had 
a significant correlation with O1 
was “hd.”, r = .385. This element, 
which is described by Binder as the 
symbol for light diffusion, evident- 
ly measured the subject’s dissipat- 
ing anxiety response. During the 
“non-conflict” situation, the S had 
a rather rapid reduction in the 
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anxiety signs, especially when he 
became more adjusted to the cir- 
cumstances. It is felt that the signs 
elicited during O:1 approximate, 
better than any of the other meas- 
ures, the so-called normal anxiety, 
the kind that is observed in the 
every day experiences of people. 
The total chiaroscuro (Ch) showed 
a highly significant relationship 
with O,. This suggests that the 
totalling of all the chiaroscuro 
determined responses in a record 
would give an indication of how 
the person reacts subsequent to a 
stress situation after some control 
is exerted or anxiety dissipates. 
None of the factors was signifi- 
cantly related to either E2-E; or 
Oz-O1. It was hypothesized that 
either of these measures would 
yield estimates of the potential anx- 
iety within a person. There were 
two factors which approached sig- 
nificance in the measurement of 
this variable, ro, 9,9, = -353, 


and tyo9,9, = -321. The fact 


that none of the measures had a 
significant correlation coefficient 
with these scores might reflect the 
trend towards the negative relation- 
ship between the original anxiety 
level and the increase under stress. 
The anxiety measure may not be 
tapping the full extent of the anx- 
iety within the Ss. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the first experimental 
session had many elements which 
were probably anxiety-provoking, 
the combination of factors in the 
second session was sufficiently try- 
ing to bring about an actual in- 
crease in the number of anxiety 
signs. Further evidence supporting 
this thesis was the spontaneous 
comments and actions‘ of the Ss. 





*(a) “I just don’t know what to do. This 
is so confusing.” (b) “Is it necessary to 
finish this? I don’t know if I can take any 
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The relative infrequency of such 
behavior and the significantly low- 
er incidence of the anxiety signs 
during the first session gave suffi- 
cient reason to consider it the 
“non-conflict” period and thus use 
it as a baseline for comparative 
urposes. 

Eichler (4) has pointed out that 
the chiaroscuro-determined respon- 
ses are related to anxiety. The re- 
sults of the study reported here 
further substantiate this finding; 
however, through the breakdown 
of the chiaroscuro category, it was 
found that the texture-determined 
responses show the highest and 
most consistent positive relation- 
ship with the behavioral signs of 
anxiety observed in both the “non- 
conflict” and “conflict” situations. 
Realizing the limitations of label- 
ing the initial session, “non-con- 
flict,” it still seems reasonable to 
interpret this finding as indicating 
that the incidence of texture re- 
sponses in a Rorschach record may 
meaningfully predict expression of 
anxiety in subdued as well as con- 
flictful situations. It further sug- 
gests that there is a definite con- 
sistency within people in that there 
is an exaggeration of already exist- 
ing emotional states when they are 
frustrated, rather than any radical, 
qualitative change in the method 
of expressing disorganized _be- 
havior. 

There has been a paucity of data 
on the chiaroscuro-determined re- 
sponses. Therefore, it is difficult to 
make any meaningful statements 
about the resultant relationships 
reported in this study. It will be 
necessary to examine the other sec- 





more.” (c) One girl was almost in tears 
after the first series, and the session was 
interrupted until she was composed suf- 
ficiently to continue. (d) “I don’t know 
what’s coming. I feel sort of shaky all 
over. I don’t know why.” (e) One S found 
it necessary to go to the washroom after 
one of the observation periods. 
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tors in the shading category to 
determine what aspects of behavior 
are related to them. However, clin- 
icians frequently ascribe the im- 
portance of touch sensitivity to the 
texture determinant. This aware- 
ness to subtle changes in the envir- 
onment might require an anxious 
or tense state. A person is more at- 
tuned to such changes when he is 
“on his toes.” Of course, when an 
individual becomes hypersensitive 
to such conditions, this is consid- 


ered pathological. 


SUMMARY 


Fifty college students were sub- 
jected to two situations which 
were similar in all respects except 
one, viz., one was a “non-conflict” 
situation and the second involved 
an avoidance-avoidance type of 
“conflict” situation. A previously 
established list of anxiety signs was 
used to delimit the kind of be- 
havior that was recorded during 
these sessions. A Rorschach test and 
a manifest anxiety inventory were 
administered to the Ss before any 
experience in the problem-solving 
situation. A period of at least three 
weeks separated the two sessions. 

The results of the various signi- 
ficance tests and correlations dem- 
onstrate a decided increase in the 
number of responses elicited from 
the S when his reaction to the 
“non-conflict” situation is com- 
pared with his response to the “con- 
flict” situation. Since this increase 
involved those behavioral move- 
ments which a group of experts 
considered indicative of anxiety, 
the conclusion that there was an 
increase in anxiety seems tenable. 

The texture determinant in all 
three methods of scoring the Ror- 
schach responses showed a signi- 
ficant relationship with the factors 
which tapped the S’s immediate 
response to a conflict situation as 
well as the kind of reaction ob- 
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served as he gains more control 
over his behavior. The differences 
between the correlation coefficients 
were so small that the texture det- 
erminant is assumed to have equal 
predictive value in both situations. 
The totalling of all the responses 
involving chiaroscuro (Ch) yields a 
very good indicator of the reaction 
to the stress situation after there 
was a reduction in the observed 
anxiety signs. 

The best predictor of the state 
which is probably closest to the 
so-called normal anxiety is Binder’s 
“hd:.” This is a statistically signi- 
ficant but low relationship so that 
generalization from it should be 
guarded. 

None of the factors warranted 
prediction of the anxiety potential 
within acceptable confidence lim- 
its. Factors “Ch” and “Y”; how- 
ever, were significant at the five 
percent level. 
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The House and Tree in Verbal Fantasy, Il. 
Their Different Roles 


SOLOMON DIAMOND 
Los Angeles State College 


PROBLEM 


A previous article (3) reported 
theme and content characteristics, 
for child and adult populations of 
both sexes, in stories in which 
Houses and Trees appear as talk- 
ing characters. The present paper 
reports a further study designed to 
delineate more clearly the different 
symbolic uses of the House and the 
Tree under such circumstances. In 
particular, interest attaches to the 
question whether all of the char- 
acters in such stories are to be re- 
garded as self-portraits, as Buck (1) 
assumes to be the case in his 
graphic H-T-P, from which the sug- 
gestion for this method was taken. 
Rival hypotheses which were sug- 
gested in the earlier article are that 
the Tree and House may represent 
Father and Mother, or, on some 
occasions, id and superego. 


METHOD 


The subjects of the present in- 
vestigations were upper - division 
college students in English com- 
position classes or remedial writ- 
ing classes. The stories were writ- 
ten as classroom exercises. Two 
forms of instruction were used, dis- 
tributed randomly in each class, 
and differing only in the fact that 
where one read House the other 
read Tree. It appeared at the top 
of an otherwise blank sheet of pa- 
per, on which the story was to be 
written. 


“Write a story about two char- 
acters, a House (Tree) and a Per- 
son. Both of these characters should 
have real personality. In fact, the 
House (Tree) should have the pow- 


er of speech, just liké the Person, 
so that they can communicate their 
thoughts to one another. Let your 
story really tell what kind of House 
(Tree) and what kind of Person 
these are, and how they feel about 
each other.” 


Tree stories were written by 14 
men and 11 women, House stories 
by 13 men and 10 women. Most 
members of the small remedial class 
wrote on both themes, about a 
week apart. Personal interviews 
were had with some of the latter 
group. 

A 50-item adjective check-list was 
prepared, to provide a basis for 
description of the “personalities” 
of the Houses and Trees. Most of 
the traits included were taken from 
Cattell’s “list of variables consti- 
tuting the complete ‘personality 
sphere’,” (2). Perhaps the only 
items that do not have close syn- 
onyms in that list are attractive, 
unattractive, strong, and weak. The 
items were arranged alphabetically, 
without respect to pairing of 
opposites. 

Copies of this check-list were 
given to two highly qualified 
raters,| who had no previous ac- 
quaintance with this technique and 
no knowledge of the problem un- 
der investigation. They were in- 
structed to use these to describe the 
“personality” of each House and 
Tree. The raters worked from 
typewritten copies of the stories 


1The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Drs. Lucille and Bertram Forer, 
for their conscientious performance of a 
difficult task. 
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Taste I — Correlations Between Composite Personality Descriptions 


Trees by men vs. Trees by women 


Tr 


78 





Trees by men vs. Houses by men 


AT 





Trees by men _ vs. Houses by women 


—.05 





Trees by women vs. Houses by men 


64 





Trees by women vs. Houses by women 


10 





Houses by men vs. Houses by women 


35 





from which names had been re- 
moved. Errors of spelling, and 
grammatical errors which might in- 
terfere with ready comprehension, 
had been corrected. Each House or 
Tree received two independent ap- 
praisals. 


RESULTS 


The stories may be dichotomized 
according to type of instruction 
(Tree or House), and according to 
sex of author. Each group of stories 
is given a score on each of the 50 
traits in the check-list, which is the 
number of times that trait was 
checked for all stories in that 
group. Taken together, these scores 
constitute a composite personality 
description for the Trees and/or 
Houses in that group. Correlations 
between these sets of scores are a 
measure of similarity between the 
composite descriptions, and they 
represent the principal data of this 
paper. 

The correlation between com- 
posite descriptions applying to 
stories by men and those applying 
to stories by women is .82. This in- 
dicates that, taking the stories as a 
whole without regard to type of 
instruction, men and women pro- 
ject very similar personality char- 
acteristics into their characters. 
(This, it may be remarked paren- 
thetically, would be less true with 
regard to the Persons in the stor- 
ies.) The correlation between com- 
posite descriptions of Trees and of 
Houses, without regard to sex of 


author, is .39. The fact that this 
correlation is so much lower than 
the one just mentioned (the differ- 
ence being significant at the 1 per 
cent level) indicates that Trees and 
Houses are being used to project 
different personality characteristics. 
That is, they are symbols of dif- 
ferent meaning, put to different 
uses. 


Table I gives intercorrelations 
of the trait distributions, or com- 
posite personality descriptions, of 
the stories divided both by types 
of instruction and sex of author. 
Regarded individually, two of these 
are significant at the 1 per cent 
level, and two at the 5 per cent 
level. Of the fifteen paired com- 
parisons which can be made, to 
test the significance of differences 
among correlations, six are signifi- 
cant at the | per cent level, and 
three more at the 5 per cent level. 
Thus we have indication that the 
four composite personality descrip- 
tions show differences which do 
not arise from chance. Comparing 
the correlations, one sees that per- 
sonalities projected onto Trees are 
much more similar than those pro- 
jected onto Houses. Houses, in 
stories by men, bear more resem- 
blance to Trees, in stories by either 
sex, than to Houses in stories by 
women. Houses in stories by 


women seem to be unlike Trees by 
either men or women, but there is 
a suggestion that they are more 
like Trees by women than like 
Trees by men. 
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Taste II 
Most pquenty Checked Traits 


and (In Parenthesis) Unchecked 
Traits in Each Category of Story 


Trees by men 


Houses by men 


friendly friendly 
self-respecting affectionate 
masculine assertive 
assertive contented 
attractive dependent 
protective feminine 
strong quiet 
(demanding) self-respecting 
(inappreciative) (inappreciative) 
(unattractive) (logical) 


Trees by women 


(misanthropic) 


Houses by women 


friendly friendly 
feminine demanding 
self-respecting dependent 
strong feminine 
altruistic affectionate 
nurturant grateful 
(boastful) selfish 
(demanding) (adventurous) 
(hostile) (cynical) 
(inappreciative) (misanthropic) 
(selfish) (suspicious) 
(suspicious) (wise) 
(unattractive) 


These relationships may also be 
seen in Table II, which gives, for 
each category of story, the traits 
most frequently checked and those 
not checked at all. 


DISCUSSION 


Our interpretation of the ob- 
served relationships is guided by 
the interviews which we had with 
four of the subjects, each of whom 
had written stories on both themes. 
At the opening of the interview, it 
was explained that the interviewer 
was conducting a study of symbol- 
ism, and was especially interested 
in whether the subject could in- 
dicate any way in which his House 
or Tree was symbolic. None had 
any suggestion to make along these 
lines. The subject was then en- 
couraged to dismiss the story from 
mind and to talk freely about him- 
self. The interviewer’s technique 


The House and Tree in Verbal Fantasy: II 


was primarily non-directive, but he 
also permitted himself such broad 
leads as “Tell me something about 
your childhood,” or “Tell me some 
more about your mother.” The 
guiding hypothesis with which the 
interviewer started was that in any 
individual case, Tree and House 
were most likely to be, respectively, 
symbols of father and mother. In 
each case, however, the conclusion 
seemed indicated that the Tree 
represented the self, often portrayed 
with ideal qualities, while the 
House did indeed represent the 
mother, and as such was as likely 
to be the target of hostility as of 
love. At the close of each inter- 
view series — with two of the sub- 
jects, two appointment hours were 
required — it was possible to state 
this symbolism in the tentative 
terms in which interpretations are 
customarily offered in counseling 
sessions. It met a surprised accep- 
tance in three cases, and a rejec- 
tion only in the one which was, 
clinically speaking, by far the most 
obvious! (From a counseling stand- 
point, it had been prematurely 
offered in this case.) 

A brief statement of one of these 
cases may be offered, not as evi- 
dence, but as illustration. This 
subject is a young man who was 
raised on a farm in Tennessee. He 
lost his mother, who was then still 
a young woman, when he was 
twelve. He had had two unsuccess- 
ful marriages, and believes one can 
never feel as strongly about a wife 
as about a mother. This subject’s 
House was built by a young man 
to receive his bride. However, the 
bride died on the eve of the wed- 
ding, and the young man spent the 
rest of his years mourning before 
the hearth. The subject is strongly 
attached to his daughter, who lives 
with the first wife. He writes reg- 
ularly, takes her on vacation trips, 
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and feels it his duty to transmit to 
her his own cultural interests. She 
is a tomboy, and has expressed the 
hope that she could live with him 
rather than with her mother. His 
Tree is a giant coconut in a grove 
on a South Pacific island (where 
the subject had seen military serv- 
ice). The grove had been inherited 
by a young boy, who did not know 
the magic spell needed to lift the 
curse against transgressors, but the 
Tree takes a part in teaching the 
spell, removing the difficulty. 

The conclusion reached during 
these interviews is consistent with 
the results of the statistical analy- 
sis which was performed later. It 
appears that for both men and 
women subjects, the Tree becomes 
a symbol for self-identification. It 
is most typically a strong parental 
figure, tending to be paternal in 
the stories by men, maternal in 
those by women. Its faults are 
those which the author fears he has 
inherited. If the tree is weak, this 
is an indication of strong self- 
depreciation. The House, on the 
other hand, is far more variable. 
It may be a self-ideal in the stories 
‘of some women, but it may also 
become a vehicle for expression of 
the hostility which is so common, 
beneath the surface, in the re- 
lations between daughters and 
mothers. It has a more compan- 
ionate quality in the stories of 
men, although it continues to have 
primarily feminine qualities. 

It cannot be affirmed that the re- 
lationships which obtain in this 
sample of stories, in each of which 
Tree or House appeared without 
the other, would be the same as 
those in stories in which both ap- 
pear, along with the Person. How- 
ever, this study leads to formula- 
tion of the following hypotheses, 
which may serve both as a frame 
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of reference for interpreting in- 
dividual productions and as the 
basis for further experimental test: 
(a) The Tree, in verbal fantasy, is 
a symbol of the parental identifica- 
tion, and hence of the self, seen 
largely in ideal aspects, except 
where there is severe self-deprecia- 
tion; (b) The House, in verbal 
fantasy, is most commonly a sym- 
bol of the mother, and is a self- 
image only when the author is pre- 
pared to accept a maternal role. 
No evidence is offered as to wheth- 
er the Tree and House play sim- 
ilar roles as graphic symbols. 

These hypotheses also lead to 
the suggestion that, in clinical 
work, one may select either type 
of instruction, depending on 
whether one is most interested in 
learning about the unconscious 
self-concept or the unconscious at- 
titude toward the mother. 

SUMMARY 

College students wrote stories 
either about a Tree and a Person, 
or a House and a Person. By use 
of adjective check-lists, composite 
descriptions were constructed for 
Trees and for Houses, with atten- 
tion to sex of authorship. It is 
shown that Trees and Houses are 
not indifferent vehicles for pro- 
jection, but that they have distinc- 
tive characteristics, which are ten- 
tatively defined. 
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Symposium: Implications for Projective Methods in 
Recent Developments in Personality Theory! 


The Relevance of Personality Theory for Projective Methods 
Jutes D. Houzpere, Pu.D., Chairman 


Psychological tests emerged as 
means of measuring and demon- 
strating individual differences with- 
in a rigid framework of quantifica- 
tion, objectivity, and group norms. 
While the application of these 
latter test principles resulted in 
improved measurement of intelli- 
gence, interests, aptitudes and 
achievements, they could not al- 
ways be applied to the measure- 
ment of personality, the subtlety 
and complexity of which could not 
usually be handled in terms of 
quantification, objectivity and 

oup norms. With the advent of 
Pibrojactive techniques, a new type 
of investigative instrument became 
available to deal with the subtlety 
and complexity of personality, 
without being bound by the rigid- 


\ ity of psychometric test theory. 


While the theoretical rationale of 
these techniques was rarely explicit 
and even more rarely understood, 
these methods were nevertheless 
recognized as an improvement over 
the classical psychometric instru- 
ments which were more “scientific- 
ally” developed but empirically less 
valuable, especially in the clinical 
situation. 

Within this context, it is there- 
fore understandable that in the 
relatively short period that projec- 
tive techniques have entered the 
arena of clinical service and re- 
search, the use of and developments 





*Symposium co-sponsored by Society for 
Projective Techniques and Division 12, 
APA, September 1953, at the Connecticut 
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with projective techniques have 
been phenomenal. In contrast to 
such marked emphasis on the prac- 
tice with projective techniques, 
there has been limited effort ex- 
pended in delineating the theoret- 
ical rationale underlying these 
methods. Theoretical considera- 
tions, primarily implicit, guide the 
use of projective techniques from 
the initial selection of the specific 
method to the final step of inter- 
preting the data derived from it, 
although the more significant theo- 
retical considerations are tied to 
the interpretations of personality 
derived from these data. If projec- 
tive techniques require inferences 
concerning personality from test 
data, discussion of personality 
theory becomes pertinent, particu- 
larly when such theory has itself 
undergone considerable modifica- 
tion. 

Apart from the general concern 
of the scientist in any lag between 
theory and practice, there must be 
a real ethical concern on the part 
of the psychologist whose use of 
projective techniques may have far- 
reaching consequences for the lives 
and fortunes of his patients. This 
concern has been heightened by 
recent research that has brought 
into question certain assumptions 
that have been held inviolate by 
projective technique psychologists. 
There is a growing belief that there 
have developed many “theoretical” 
conceptions that are peculiarly the 
function of the individual psychol- 
ogist rather than of psychological 
theory as such. Since it is human 
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frailty to be too easy-going in self- 
criticism and since even psychol- 
ogists are not immune to “autistic” 
thinking, the psychologist can be 
helped from entertaining false be- 
liefs about the nature of his pro- 
jective techniques by having struc- 
tured explicitly the theoretical 
bases upon which these methods 
rest. Within this context, Abt and 
Bellak (1) have suggested that the- 
ory can help to reduce two types of 
clinical errors, i.e., incautious gen- 
eralizations and over-restricted in- 
terpretations. 

There is still another factor to 
be considered in the failure to more 
adequately relate theory to projec- 
tive techniques. Where emphasis 
becomes heavily weighted on tech- 
niques with theory minimized, we 
are in danger of developing tech- 
nicians rather than professional 
clinicians and scientific investiga- 
tors. This is not meant to minimize 
the significance of techniques but 
is merely to underline the proposi- 
tion that we must be increasingly 
concerned with not only the devel- 
opment of methods of personality 
study but also their theoretical ra- 
tionale. It has been suggested that 
the difficulty in experimentally 
demonstrating the validity of pro- 
jective techniques may in part rest 
on the failure to adequately relate 
these methods to systematic theory 
(6). We have spent much time and 
made many refinements in admin- 
istration and scoring but we should 
avoid becoming like the man de- 
scribed by Freud who spent all his 
time polishing his glasses instead 
of putting them on and seeing with 
them (4). 

There exists among psychologists 
three general attitudes as regards 
the relation of projective tech- 
niques to contemporary theory. 
One attitude is that projective tech- 
niques are without any roots what- 
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soever in any psychological theory — 
(7). A second attitude is that cur- 
rent psychological theory is inade- 
quate as a base for projective tech- 
niques and that the projective tech- 
nique movement must develop its 
own theoretical substructure (1). 
The third attitude is that projec- 
tive techniques are imbedded in all 
of psychological theory although 
the concern of those adopting this 
attitude is similar to that of all 
psychologists—the absence of a uni- 
fying theory of behavior competent 
to explain personality in all of its 
diversity and complexity. It is this 
third attitude that is fundamental 
to the goal of this symposium — a 
search for the underlying theo- 
retical conceptions of projective 
techniques in four crucial areas of 
psychological activity — learning, 
perception, field theory and psycho- 
analysis. This symposium is an at- 
tempt to reduce the constant, re¢ 
fractory, and potentially destruc- 
tive division between theory and 
practice with projective techniques. 
While there may be some psychol- 
ogists who may wish to be undis- 
turbed by any challenge to their 
accustomed routines of practice, 
most will welcome an opportunity 
to step back and view their prac- 
tices in the light of recent theo- 
retical developments. 

While the clinical psychologist 
accepts the fundamental thesis that 
each person lives through experi- 
ences from each of which the in- 
dividual learns attitudes, habits, 
values and the like, until recently 
learning theory has played an in- 
significant role in his theoretical 
conceptions. In part, this was due 
to learning theory being rooted in 
animal experimentation that was 
concerned with learning outside 
the context of social interaction. 
However, as learning theory moved 
beyond the elementary conception 
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of learning as a simple stimulus- 
response association and structured 
the significance of reward and pun- 
ishment in learning, workers such 
as Dollard and Miller (3), Mowrer 
(5) and others began to extrapolate 
findings from the field of learning 
to clinical behavior. Dr. Frank 
Auld, in his paper on learning 
theory, attempts to relate the pre- 
vious learning of a subject to the 
problem of the prediction of his 
behavior from projective technique 
data. 

Perception is basic to all projec- 
tive techniques. While gestalt psy- 
chology helped to increase the theo- 
retical understanding of the objec- 
tive perceptual characteristics of 
projective methods, it failed to sat- 
isfactorily explain why so-called ob- 
jective test material could be per- 
ceived differently by different in- 
dividuals. Recent experimental 
work (2) has made clear that per- 
ception is not a response to a stim- 
ulus, but rather a response to a 
perceived stimulus, in which needs, 
values and past experience play 
significant roles. The paper by Dr. 
Charles W. Eriksen inter-relates 
perception and personality, and ap- 
plies this inter-relationship to pro- 
jective methods. 

Field theory extended gestalt psy- 
chology by demonstrating greater 
concern with motivational. f6rces 
and the barriers opposing them and 
by insisting that behavior can be 
understood only by considering the 
totality of the individual operating 
in his social-psychological milieu. 
The paper by Dr. Morton Deutch 
structures the significant character- 
istics of a field theoretical orienta- 
tion and relates these to projective 
techniques. 


Symposium: Projective Methods and Personality Theory 


Psychoanalysis has been a major 
reservoir of theoretical conceptions 
underlying projective techniques. 
To mention but a few: the em- 
phasis on personality as a dynamic 
process; the insistence on the im- 
portance of unconsciously motiv- 
ated behavior; attributing to con- 
flict a central role in understand- 
ing personality; the description of 
personality both as a depth as well 
as a surface phenomenon; the ad- 
herence to a genetic view of in- 
dividual personality; and the em- 
phasis on the role of the ego in 
psychopathology. These and other 
theoretical emphases have contrib- 
uted much to the theoretical bases 
of projective techniques. The pa- 
per by Dr. Roy Schafer discusses 
several current emphases in psy- 
choanalysis that are relevant to the 
understanding of projective tech- 
nique performance and their in- 
terpretation. 
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Contributions of Behavior Theory to Projective Testing 
FRANK AULD, JR., Ph.D.1 


Yale University 


Does psychological theory have 
anything to offer the clinical psy- 
chologist who has to interpret tests? 
I believe that psychological theory 
—in particular, behavior theory — 
can be helpful to the clinical psy- 
chologist. Behavior theory com- 
prises our best-organized set of facts 
and principles about human be- 
havior. It can be applied to the 
task of interpreting test responses. 
There is, I believe, no need to in- 
vent a special set of principles for 
test interpretation; what scientists 
studying human behavior in other 
situations have discovered can be 
used in the testing situation. 

To make the discussion concrete, 
let us consider an eleven-year-old 
boy who was referred to a mental- 
hygiene clinic and tested by the 
clinic psychologist.2 The boy—Jon- 
athan — had been committed to a 
treatment home for children be- 
cause he had set fires, stolen, and 
lied. At the time of testing he had 
lived at this institution for a year. 
Now the institution wanted to 
know whether his best interests 


1This study was supported by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service. The author has 
profited greatly from discussing with Mr. 
Edward J. Murray the issues dealt with 
in this paper. Experimental work by 
Murray and Berkun on conflict and dis- 
placement has also influenced the auth- 
or’s thinking on these matters. This pa- 
per was originally prepared for a Sym- 
posium on “Implications for Projective 
Methods in Recent Developments in Per- 
sonality Theory,” held at the 1953 Amer- 
ican Psychological Association meeting. 
*The author gratefully acknowledges per- 
mission by Dr. William Boyd Curtis, 
director of the Clifford Beers Clinic (New 
Haven), to publish the case material used 
in this paper. 


would be served by continued resi- 
dence there. 

The clinic psychologist gave 
— various tests. Because of 
imited space, this article can deal 
with only one of them, the The- 
matic Apperception Test. The 
clinic psychologist summarized the 
results of this test as follows: “He 
was reluctant to reveal himself 
through the T.A.T., but we did 
find from the test that anger is a 
pervasive emotion with him and 
that anger leads either to aggres- 
sion or conformity, more often to 
aggression.” -Here are some of the 
T.A.T. stories. Picture 1: “He's 
mad because he doesn’t want to 
play his violin because it’s time for 
him to take his lessons. He prob- 
ably feels like throwing it out.” 
The tester asked, “How did the 
story end?” Jonathan replied, 
“With him hiding it under the 
couch or throwing it out the 
window.” 

Picture 3: “It looks like he’s mad 
at something. He doesn’t want no 
one to know it, so he’s hiding his 
face in the pillow—he doesn’t want 
to see nobody. He’s mad because 
he broke a window with a baseball 
—his mother won’t let him go out. 
After he paid for the broken win- 
dow he went out.” 

Picture 18: “He’s putting on his 
coat — is that his hand or someone 
else's? Someone’s putting on his 
coat, cause he has a sore arm or 
hasn’t got any arms. He had his 
own coat off in an airplane crash. 
After he got out of the hospital 
he’s going back another month to 
get artificial arms.” 
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MAKING PREDICTIONS FROM 
THE TESTS 


These are some of the responses 
that occurred in the test situation. 
The problem of the tester, as the 
behavior theorist analyzes it, is to 
assess the subject’s habits in order 
to predict what the subject will do 
under various conditions. Notice 
that in order to make a prediction 
we have to know not only what his 
habits are but also what the situa- 
tions he will face are likely to be. 
Jonathan can have habits, or stim- 
ulus-response connections, that 
never lead to responses because the 
stimuli are never presented. In this, 
I am following the usage of Hull 
(5, p. 102) and of Whiting and 
Child (9, p. 20). As they conceive 
habit, it is a potentiality or dis- 
position which may be said to be 
present even when its response is 
not occurring. 
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situation did not teach the par- 
ticular overt responses that are ob- 
served in the testing situation — 
namely, telling stories about this 
set of ten pictures—for Jonathan 
had never seen these pictures before 
and probably he had never taken 
a test like the T.A.T. before. What 
was learned in the origin situation 
and generalized to the test situa- 
tion were emotional habits. These 
emotional habits, originally learned 
in an origin situation, were also 
generalized to real-life situations in 
the present. And that is why we are 
interested in what was learned in 
the origin situation. If we can find 
out what the subject learned there, 
we can make a prediction about 
how he will respond in the criterion 
situation. In Jonathan’s case, we 
want to know how he will respond 
to placement in the treatment 
home. Will he form positive attach 
ments to his house parents? Will he 
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FicurRE | — Relations Between Origin Situation, Test Situation, and 
Criterion Situation. Emotional habits learned in an origin situation are 
generalized to the test situation and the criterion situation, where they 
function as part of the pattern of cues to which the subject responds. 


The habits exhibited in the test- 
ing situation were learned else- 
where, in a training or origin 
situation’ This statement requires 
a word of explanation. The origin 


*My analysis of the relations between 
origin situation, testing situation, and 
criterion situation owes much to Dr. 
John Dollard’s discussion of these prob- 
lems. Indeed, I have adopted his termin- 
ology without change. See Dollard (3). 


get along well with the other chil- 
dren? Will he conform or will he 
rebel? Will he be happy or will he 
be frustrated and in conflict? The 
relation between the origin, test- 
ing, and criterion situations is 


shown in Fig. 1. 

The psychologist gave these tests 
to find out—or to try to find out— 
answers to these questions about 
what Jonathan would do, Of 
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course, if the psychologist knew in 
sufficient detail what Jonathan had 
learned in the origin situation, he 
wouldn’t have to give the tests. But 
usually the psychologist is in no 
such favorable position. His knowl- 
edge of the subject’s training is 
often quite incomplete. It would 
take a long time to get the detailed 
information needed. Sometimes one 
can’t get it at all, because the peo- 
ple who might supply it won’t or 
can’t. They may hold back infor- 
mation or distort it from motives 
of self-protection and self-enhance- 
ment; or they may be unable to re- 
port accurately, because of repres- 
sions. Therefore the psychologist 
resorts to the tests, looking to them 
for tell-tale indications of what the 
subject learned in the origin situ- 
ation. 


WHAT JONATHAN LEARNED IN THE 
ORIGIN SITUATION 


What did Jonathan learn in the 
origin situation? His ‘case history 
tells us a good deal about this. 
Jonathan’s father deserted the fam- 
ily when Jonathan was 14 months 
old. Jonathan lived with an aunt 
for a while, then was boarded out. 
When he was six years old, Jona- 
than’s mother remarried—marrying 
a man she had been living with 
for some time—and Jonathan went 
to live in the stepfather’s house. 
Jonathan’s stepfather never wanted 
him in the home. He coldly re- 
jected the boy, punished him for 
the least misdeed, and favored his 
own two sons (who were soon born 
to Jonathan’s mother). Jonathan’s 
mother insisted on having him in 
the home, feeling that she ought to 
love him; nevertheless, she too re- 
jected him. Jonathan responded to 
this situation with anger, fear, and 
sullen resentment toward the step- 
father; with affection mixed with 
hate toward his mother; with ri- 
valrous aggression toward the 
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brothers. His direct aggression to- 
ward his parents and siblings was 
strongly punished; as a result, he 
tried out other aggressive re- 
sponses. He plagued the parents 
by wetting his bed. He began to 
play with matches and to set fires. 
He refused to obey the parents and 
demanded bribes for good behav- 
ior. He tried to shift blame for 
wrongdoing from himself to his 
younger brothers. Finally, when he 
was nine, he set fire to the closet 
of the home. The fire department 
came and put out the fire; the 
police came and hauled Jonathan 
into court. The judge sent Jona- 
than to the child treatment home. 

No wonder the psychologist said, 
“Anger is a pervasive emotion!” 
The psychologist also said, “Anger 
leads either .to aggression or con- 
formity, more often to aggression.” 
And the psychologist predicted, 
“Jonathan can build up a relation- 
ship to a father person.” 


JONATHAN’S BEHAVIOR IN THE 
CRITERION SITUATION 


What happened after the testing 
session? Jonathan adjusted fairly 
well to the children’s home, but he 
never got over his desire to be at 
home. He went home frequently 
on week-ends. The visits only 
served to stir up his conflicts. Five 
years after he had entered the in- 
stitution, Jonathan ran away from 
the children’s home with another 
boy. They broke into a vacant 
house, found some .22 caliber bul- 
lets, set a bullet in an empty water 
glass and lit a match to it. The 
bullet shattered the glass and set 
fire to a piano. The boys doused 
the fire with a bucket of water. The 
boys were finally caught. Jonathan 
was sent to the state reformatory. 

The prediction that Jonathan 
could build up a relationship with 
a father person was, however, cor- 
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rect. There was little outward sign 
that Jonathan had a strong affec- 
tionate tie to the house parents; 
Jonathan wasn’t a boy who ex- 
pressed his affection very openly. 
But the authorities at the home 
noticed that the two times that 
Jonathan ran away from the home 
(the time just described was the 
second) coincided with the absence 
of the house parents, who had gone 
away for brief vacations. Evidently 
he ran away in retaliation for their 
“desertion.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ORIGIN 
SITUATION 


Why does the tester need to 
know that the subject’s habits were 
learned in the past? Wouldn’t it be 
sufficient for him to find out what 
the habits are, then make his pre- 
diction? It’s quite true that the 
tester doesn’t need to make any 
statement about what the origin 
situation was. But he needs to be 
aware that there was an origin 
situation, because that is the situ- 
ation from which current responses 
are generalized. For example: Sup- 
pose that the subject has had sharp- 
ly different experiences with his 
mother and his sister. If the female 
figures on the T.A.T. remind him 
of his mother, his stories will ex- 
hibit his characteristic reactions to- 
ward her. But if his girl friend re- 
minds him of his sister, he’ll react 
toward her as he did toward his 
sister. If so, the test responses will 
not accurately predict his reaction 
to the girl friend. Hence the need 
to know what stimulus the re- 
sponses were learned toward, and 
in what way current stimuli are 
similar to or different from that 
stimulus. 

We now have before us five of 
the fundamental concepts we need 
to apply behavior theory to testing: 
habit, generalization, test situation, 
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origin situation, criterion situation. 
We need two more notions, at the 
very least, to do a good job of test 
interpretation. The essential no- 
tions are habit strength and 
conflict. 

To make any sort of useful pre- 
dictions we have to know not just 
whether the subject has a certain 
habit, but also how strong it is. 
If he has a habit, but the habit is 
weak, other habits will outcom- 
pete it. 


MEASURES OF HABIT STRENGTH 


How to judge the strength of a 
habit? There are a number of ways, 
as any one acquainted with experi- 
mental psychology can tell you: 
first, the probability that a response 
will occur, or its frequency of oc- 
currence; second, the vigor or mag- 
nitude of the response; and, third, 
the speed or latency of the response 
[Hull (5, p. 118), Deese (2, pp. 12- 
13)]. There is yet another way of 
measuring strength: by noting the 
nearness of the response to a goal 
in situations where the subject has 
tendencies both to approach a goal 
and to avoid it. 

Probability or frequency is used 
as a measure of strength when we 
say the subject is more aggressive 
if he tells more stories with aggres- 
sive themes than someone else does, 
or if he tells an aggressive story to 
a picture where few people give 
such a story. Vigor of the response 
is appealed to when we take into 
consideration the subject’s verbal 
description of the action (does the 
aggressor disembowel his victim or 
merely kill him?), his tone of voice 
(bitter, shaking with rage, or with 
only moderate emotion), physical 
signs of emotion (blanching or red- 
ness, heavy breathing, tremor). 
Speed or latency is considered when 
we notice how early in the story 
the aggression takes place and how 
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much provocation there is for it 
before it comes out. Conflict is con- 
sidered when the interpreter notes 
the kind of response: killing rep- 
resents a stronger habit than fight- 
ing, and fighting is stronger than 
verbal aggression. The kind of 
stimulus to which the response is 
made is important, too: hitting a 
‘ person represents a stronger habit 
than hitting a chair. In general, 
then, the nearer the goal the re- 
sponse is, the stronger the habit is 
assumed to be. 


MEASURES OF APPROACH AND 
AVOIDANCE TENDENCIES 


One last word. The theory of 
conflict developed by Neal E. Mil- 
ler (6), Dollard and Miller (4), 
Miller (7), tells us that it is just 
as necessary to measure the avoid- 
ance or inhibitory tendencies as it 
is to measure the approach or posi- 
tive tendencies. Whether the overt 
response will occur or not depends 
on the balance between approach 
and avoidance tendencies. If we 
can measure both the approach 
and the avoidance, we can predict 
whether the overt response will 
occur, and to what degree the sub- 
ject will act on his tendencies to 
approach. For example, one girl to 
whom I gave the T.A.T. told a 
story about a house burning down. 
The fire obviously jeopardized the 
lives of all who lived in the house; 
but she concluded the story by say- 
ing, “Everybody was saved.” In this 
story and in others she told, harm 
or death came to people, but al- 
ways in a left-handed way. The 
hero of the story was never respon- 
sible for the aggression. I was led 
to say that this girl had very strong 
aggressive habits which were very 
strongly 5 eee by fear. She 
would not be expected to act on 
her hostile feelings. 

Another example: Patricia Pitt- 
luck (8) studied the relationship 
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between T.A.T. stories and the 
overt behavior of mental hospital 
atients. She found no relationship 
aneen the number of themes of 
aggression given to the test and the 
patient’s overt aggression. But she 
was able to predict from the quali- 
fications, denials, and expressions 
of guilt about aggression—in other 
words, from signs of the inhibitory 
tendencies — whether the patient 
would be overtly aggressive on the 
hospital ward. The more fear about 
aggression the patient expressed on 
the test, the less aggression he ex- 
ressed on the ward. She also 
ound that very strong verbaliza- 
tions on the test—e.g., descriptions 
of blood and gore—were predictive 
of aggression on the ward. 

Such measures of approach and 
avoidance as I have described 
should enable us not only to pre- 
dict the subject’s actions, but also 
to discover which areas of his life 
are ridden with conflict. These 
would be the areas where he has 
strong tendencies to act and ap- 
proximately equally strong oppos- 
ing tendencies. The diagnostic 
value of spotting these conflict 
areas is obvious. 


SUMMARY 


It is my belief that the princi- 
ples so far discovered by experts in 
behavior science can be extremely 
useful to those of us who are trying 
to assess personality. In this paper 
I have tried to illustrate the useful- 
ness of behavior theory by showing 
applications of the notions of habit, 
generalization, and conflict to the 
work of the projective tester. The 
usefulness of behavioral principles 
lies not only in their immediate 
applicability to the tester’s work— 
but also in their ability to put his 
work within the framework of a 
science. Human experience shows 
that general scientific theories have 
drastic advantages over hypotheses 
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that are specially invented for each 
different problem (1, pp. 26-30). If 
we can translate the problems of 
the projective tester into the lan- 
guage of behavior theory, we will 
not merely be adopting a new 
terminology; we will be linking 
these practical problems to a pow- 
erful general scientific theory. 
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Field Theory and Projective Techniques 


Morton DEUTSCH 
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Few things evade our attention 
so persistently as that which is 
taken for granted. The stranger, 
the visitor from another society, is 
often able to perceive things which 
we ourselves as members of the 
society do not notice. As Ichheiser 
(6) has pointed out “obvious facts 
tend to remain invisible.” One of 
the functions of systematic theory 
is to make the obvious visible. My 
purpose here is to consider some 
of the rather far-reaching implica- 
tions of obvious, but neglected, as- 
pects of projective situations. 

From the “field theory” point of 
view one of the most obvious and 
important things that can be said 
about most human situations, and 
certainly this is true of the pro- 
jective test situation, is that it is a 
social situation. In the literature of 
projective techniques. apart from 
a few notable exceptions — e.g., by 
Schachtel (13), Miller (10), Holt 
(3, pp. 181-229), Hutt (4), and a 
few others, this has rarely been 
stated with sufficient emphasis. 
Now I know that clinicians who 
utilize projective techniques cer- 


tainly are aware that social influ-' 


ences operate in the projective sit- 
uation. However, the statement I 
am making has considerably more 
radical implications for the theory 
of projective techniques than is 
commonly realized. It is no inci- 
dental consideration that the pro- 
jective test situation is a social sit- 
uation; it is, to plagarize Graham 
Greene, “The Heart of the Matter.” 
To give a peripheral place to the 
social nature of the projective situ- 
ation in building a theory of pro- 
jective techniques is analagous to 


constructing a skyscraper without 
an adequate framework or founda- 
tion. The behavior of a subject in 
a projective testing situation oc- 
curs within a social framework and 
explicit theoretical concern with 
the nature of this framework is a 
necessary condition for a meaning- 
ful theoretical basis for making 

redictions from the _ subject’s 
ldhanien. 

A second related and important 
but frequently neglected considera- 
tion is that the observable behavior 
of a subject is mediated by and 
largely deterrhined by his percep- 
tion or subjective definition of the 
situation rather than by personal- 
ity tendencies considered without 
regard to situation or by the 
“objective” situation, without re- 
gard to personality tendencies. 


I shall attempt to spell out the 
implications of the points I have 
just made in some detail but be- 
fore I do I would like to briefly 
characterize the main features of 
the theoretical approach which 
leads to a focus on such considera- 
tions as I have just mentioned. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FIELD THEORY 


There are three core notions in 
the “field-theoretical” approach. 
The most central notion is that all 
psychological events (perceiving, 
thinking, recalling, dreaming, do- 
ing, hoping, etc.) are conceived to 
be a function of the person and the 
environment viewed as one con- 
stellation of interdependent fac- 
tors. Lewin has termed this con- 
stellation of interdependent factors 
the life space. In other words, all 
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psychological events are conceived 
to be determined not by isolated 
properties of the person or of his 
environment but by the mutual re- 
lations among the totality of co- 
existing facts which comprise the 
life space. Individual psychological 
processes are, in Lewin’s words, (8) 
“always to be derived from the re- 
lation of the concrete individual 
to the concrete situation.” The 
concrete projective situation not 
only refers to the stimulus material 
of the test itself but also to the 
interpersonal situation composed 
by the examiner and the subject, 
the institutional setting of the ex- 
amination, the cultural definitions 
with respect to the testing situa- 
tion, as well as to the immediate 
physical conditions under which 
the test is taken. The concrete in- 
dividual not only refers to the per- 
ceptual-motor apparatus, the ten- 
sion-systems, cognitive structures 
but also to the more immediate 
anticipations and expectations 
which the individual has with re- 
gard to the projective situation. It 
is the interrelation of the various 
aspects of the concrete individual 
and of the concrete situation which 
produce the psychological process- 
es which manifest themselves in 
the subject’s behavior. In other 
words, to make statements about a 
person’s defense mechanisms with- 
out regard to the situation in which 
they are likely to occur is, in my 
view, a sort of verbal “hocus- 
pocus.” 


A second notion is that psycho- 
logical events have to be explained 
in psychological terms. One has to 
avoid using “achievement con- 
cepts” (that is, concepts which deal 
simply with how much is physically 
or socially accomplished) or other 
simple external criteria to identify 
or define, in a one-to-one manner, 
a psychological state or process. In 
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essence, this means that one has to 
deal with what exists psychologic- 
ally, with what is real for the per- 
son being studied and not merely 
with situations as they are ob- 
jectively-viewed. Thus, to under- 
stand an individual’s behavior in a 
situation of reward, we have to be 
concerned with the psychological 
impact of the reward—e.g., whether 
it is perceived as a “bribe” or as a 
“sign of accomplishment” rather 
than simply with the external sit- 
uation of reward. Similarly, to un- 
derstand a subject’s behavior in a 
testing situation, we have to be 
concerned with the subject’s defini- 
tion of it—e.g., whether it is 
achievement-oriented or whether it 
is play-oriented rather than only 
with the situation the examiner 
tries to create. 

The third basic notion is that 
psychological events have to be ex- 
plained in terms of the properties 
of the psychological field which 
exist at the time when the events 
occur. Even though a past event 
can create a certain condition 
which carries over into the present, 
it is nevertheless, the present con- 
dition which is influential in the 
present. Events do not reach out 
of the past to influence the present 
without working through a series 
of intervening psychological fields 
and without their significance, for 
the present, being very much in- 
fluenced by the other factors which 
comprise the present psychological 
field. The emphasis on present det- 
erminants is not meant to deny the 
significance of a developmental ap- 
proach. Quite to the contrary, as 
Sullivan’s Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry (16) has shown, the de- 
velopmental approach may be con- 
siderably aided by a_ field-theo- 
retical orientation. 

However, I think it can be said 
that a field theoretical approach, 
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unlike some developmental ap- 
proaches, does not assume that 
adult behavior can only be com- 
prehended in terms of infantile 
motives and techniques. Issues arise 
in adult life which have impor- 
tance in their own right; action 
and thinking are directed in terms 
of present forces which reflect the 
structural conditions in the imme- 
diate social field—forces which are 
more than indirect expressions of 
childhood attitudes. Furthermore, 
with the increase in cognitive 
capacities, with the extension of 
time perspective, the adult is not 
merely an enlarged child, he is 
transformed into a social being 
whose actions take place in an en- 
larging context wherein his actions 
and the actions of others have mut- 
ual relevance. 

These three basic notions, which 
I have very briefly summarized 
have provided the theoretical 
orientation for a great number of 
research investigations in indivi- 
dual and social ee. I shall 
try to outline the implications of 
these studies for projective tech- 
niques. First, I shall discuss the 
projective test situation as a social 
situation and then, later, I shall 
consider some of the implicit social 
psychological notions in current 
projective interpretation. 


The Projective Test Situation 
as a Social Situation 


In my introductory remarks, I 
have indicated that one of the 
most basic things that can be said 
about the projective test situation 
(or, more generally, most human 
situations) is that it is a social sit- 
uation. The distinguishing fact 
about social, as contrasted to non- 
social situations, is that they are 
psychologically represented in each 
of the participants. In a non- 
social situation—as, for example, in 
our relation to an inanimate ob- 
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ject—expecting, perceiving, and in- 
tending take place on one side, 
whereas in relations between peo- 

le these processes take place on 

th sides and mutually influence 
each other. To put it in other 
words, the participants in a social 
situation experience the fact that 
the others in the situation have 
life spaces and that they themselves 
are represented in the life spaces 
of the others. 


Moreover, since the success of 
attaining one’s goal in a social sit- 
uation is contingent on the actions 
and reactions of the others, as well 
as upon one’s own actions, one be- 
comes oriented to the expectations 
and predispositions that the others 
have relative to actions that have 
mutual relevance. For cooperation 
to take place, the orientations to 
the expectations of the others, 
among the various participants, 
must be reciprocal or complement- 
ary. The establishment of what 
Parsons (11) has termed the “com- 
plementarity of expectations” pre- 
supposes that the participants in a 
social situation are able to com- 
municate with each other through 
a common set of symbols and that 
a set of norms exists which will de- 
fine a range of appropriate reac- 
tions on the part of any particip- 
ant to each of a range of possible 
actions on the part of any other 
participant. 

Let me attempt to spell out some 
of the implications of these ab- 
stract notions for projective tests. 
First of all, the basic conditions for 
the administration of any test are 
that the examiner be able to com- 
municate to the subject an under- 
standing of what he is expected or 
allowed to do and that the subject 
be motivated and competent to 
conform to these expectations; in 
a complementary fashion, the sub- 
ject must be able to communicate 
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to the examiner what he does and 
the examiner must be motivated 
and competent to record what the 
subject does. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to use a diagnostic test 
with very young children, with the 
grossly defective, with the severely 
desocialized patients, with resistive 
subjects, or with people having 
language barriers will know that 
the ability and motivation of the 
subject to enter into a minimal 
cooperative relationship is a prime 
requirement for the administration 
of a test. While we may not learn 
much in detail about a patient who 
is unable to enter the social situa- 
tion of a diagnostic test, the fact of 
his inability to enter it is not with- 
out significance. Thus, Zubin, in a 
study of the prognostic value of 
certain psychological tests (17), has 
reported that the worst prognosis 
was for patients who weren’t suffi- 
ciently cooperative to be tested 
adequately. 

Fortunately, for most subjects 
we do not have to confine our 
statements to whether or not suffi- 
cient cooperation was obtained to 
enable adequate testing. Instead 
we can obtain considerable insight 
into how the subject orients to and 
progressively structures the social 
situation of testing and how he 
responds to a task with certain 
characteristics under the influence 
of his intentions and expectations 
with regard to the social situation. 
One of the unique values of the 
so-called unstructured or “projec- 
tive” tests lies in the fact that they 
allow the subject a considerable 
range of possibilities as to what to 


do in relation to the task with 
which he is confronted and they 
also require the subject to com- 
municate in his own manner what 
he is doing. His manner of com- 
munication as well as what he com- 
municates provide the basis for 
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diagnosing both his orientation to 
the situation of testing and his 
tendencies to respond to given 
types of tasks in situations which 
are similarly structured. 

The subject’s orientation to the 
projective test situation will be 
determined by the interaction of 
his own disposition with the ob- 
jective characteristics of the situa- 
tion. Recent research investiga- 
tions, particularly with the Ror- 
schach, are beginning to clarify 
some of the characteristics of the 
projective test situation, Thus, re- 
search by Stein (15), using the 
tachistoscopic exposure of Ror- 
schach cards, and by Sipola and 
Taylor (14), contrasting responses 
under conditions of time pressure 
and lack of time pressure, indicate 
that the social pressure of giving 
responses without time for delay 
and selection interferes with the 
expression of those particular per- 
sonal qualities accepted and ap- 
proved by the ego. Such social pres- 
sure, in other words, limits the in- 
dividual’s opportunity to control 
his behavior consciously. The gen- 
eral significance of this research; as 
I view it, is that it clearly points 
out that the personality character- 
istics as revealed by a projective test 
(in this case, the Rorschach) are not 
independent of the specific char- 
acteristics of the test situation. 
Hence, interpretation of responses 
have to be made in terms of the 
situational context. 

There has been a good deal of 
research recently to demonstrate 
other situational influences which 
may operate to define a subject’s 
orientation to the projective test 
situation. Hutt, Gibby, Milton, 
and Pottharst (5) have demon- 
strated that if subjects are oriented 
by the experimenter’s instructions 
to view certain types of responses 
as more appropriate, significant 
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shifts will occur in the direction 
induced by the experimenter. A 
number of recent investigations by 
such people as Guilford (2), Joel 
(7), Lord (9), Sanders and Cleve- 
land (12), Baughman (1), etc., have 
indicated that the personality of 
the examiner is a significant influ- 
ence on the subject's responses to 
the test situation. If public opin- 
ion interviewing experience is a 
reliable guide, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the social char- 
acteristics of the examiner and sub- 
ject — their relative class position, 
their sexes, ages, etc.—are not neg- 
ligible influences in determining 
the subject’s orientation to the 
situation. 

Let me note two further charac- 
teristics of test situations which, 
for the most part, tend to be neg- 
lected. My hunch is that they are 
rather important determinants of 
how a subject orients himself to 
the testing situation. The institu- 
tional setting and function of the 
test are likely to be significant as- 
pects of the total social situation. 
On the face of it, a test admin- 
istered in a court in connection 
with legal proceeding would pro- 
vide a rather different social con- 
text than a test administered in a 
private home by a psychologist in 
connection with a patient’s treat- 
ment by a psychoanalyst. Let me 
advance the somewhat cynical no- 
tion that much of the “success” of 
projective tests has been due to the 
fact that luckily a large measure of 
the projective tests have been ad- 
ministered in settings which are 
similar to the settings in which the 
validating behavior is observed. 
Thus, the patient is tested in.a 
hospital by a psychologist and is 
interviewed in a hospital by a psy- 
chiatrist rather than observed in- 
teracting with other patients in a 
different social context. 
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Another important but some- 
what neglected consideration is the 
cultural definitions which exist 
among various sub-cultures with 
respect to the testing situation. 
Some ethnic groups are more likely 
than others to define a projective 
test situation as a situation of 
achievement, others as a playful 
situation, still others as a situation 
of acquiescence to authority, etc. 
There is little doubt that certain 
sub-cultural definitions of what is 
expected of one in a testing situa- 
tion are not similar to the ones 
held by individuals who belong to 
the urbanized, school-experienced, 
middle-class of Western culture. In 
Western culture, as Schachtel (13) 
has pointed out, tests have close 
affinities to authority, status, com- 
petition, and “the market.” Hence, 
for the school-experienced urban- 
ite, the projective test is likely to 
be of particular value in giving in- 
sight into his modes of reactions 
in situations which are relevant to 
achievement and authority. In sub- 
cultures where a projective test is 
more likely to be defined in terms 
of its pleasure-evoking, esthetic, 
and playful possibilities, the pro- 
jective test is less likely to reveal 
the individual’s modes of reactions 
to situations involving achieve- 
ment and authority. 


SoME Imp ticit SociAL PsyCHOLOG- 
ICAL NOTIONS IN CURRENT 
PROJECTIVE INTERPRETATION 


At this point, I would like to 
indicate briefly some of the im- 
plicit social psychological notions 
which are the basis for much of 
the interpretations that are made 
of projective data. These notions 
are part of the framework of any 
theory of projective tests. 

As I have stated previously, the 
projective test situation, as a so- 
cial situation, presupposes that the 
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participants are able to commun- 
icate with each other through a 
common set of symbols and that a 
set of norms exists which will de- 
fine a range of appropriate reac- 
tions on the part of any particip- 
ant to the actions of any other 
participant. A distinctive feature 
of the projective social situation is 
that the role of the subject in rela- 
tion to the task with which he is 
confronted is only minimally de- 
fined by the norms or rules of the 
testing situation; and, further, the 
norms allow the subject a wide 
range of permissiveness in .apply- 
ing, innovating, or developing his 
own rules for guiding his perform- 
ance. Since the usual projective 
task requires the subject to choose 
among a wide range of possibilities 
of response, to fulfill his minimal 
obligations in the projective situa- 
tion, he must apply or develop 
rules or standards for selecting 
among the alternative possibilities. 
(It should be noted that while I am 
using terminology which common- 
ly connotes conscious choice, I do 
not mean to imply that the proc- 
esses which I am discussing are 
necessarily conscious or deliberate.) 
In effect, the subject must commit 
himself to and express through his 
choices value-orientations. These 
value-orientations involve rules or 
standards by which the validity of 
perceptions and cognitive judg- 
ments are established, by which the 
appropriateness or inappropriate- 
ness of the expression of affect is 
assessed, by which the consequences 
of particular actions for oneself 
and for others in a social situation 
are evaluated, and so forth. 
When a subject is given, for ex- 
ample, the first card on the Ror- 
schach and is asked to tell what it 
might be, his very first response 
will entail a great number of 
choices—such as: to respond quick- 
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ly or leisurely, to respond to the 
whole or to some portion of the 
card, to confine his response to 
form or to use additional deter- 
minants, etc. The choices he makes 
will be dependent upon what he 
has to choose from and upon his 
value-orientations in guiding his 
choice among alternative possibili- 
ties. The discrimination of alterna- 
tive objects which are of varying, 
possible motivational interest pro- 
vides the material and necessity for 
choice; choice requires rules or 
value-orientations to limit the 
range of acceptable alternatives 
and to help the subject forsee the 
consequences of the various alter- 
natives. Thus, the projective situa- 
tion not only provides the possibil- 
ity of insight into the specific cog- 
nitions and motivational interests 
of the subject but also the oppor- 
tunity to determine the value- 
orientations which the subject util- 
izes in choosing among alternative 
possibilities of response, the co- 
herence and stability of these value- 
orientations through a series of 
choices, their flexibility and adap- 
tiveness in face of altering pose * - 
tions, etc. 

The pattern of value-orientations 
of an individual, as revealed in his 
responses to the projective test, 
can be considered from various 
points of view. However, since the 
value-orientations of an individual 
are, for the most part, idiosyncrat- 
ically-determined concretizations of 
the value-orientations of the social 
groups to which he has been ex- 
posed, it is customary to compare 
the subject’s value-orientations with 
the value-orientation of the society 
to which he belongs. This may in- 
volve comparing the subject’s pat- 
tern with frequently-occurring or 
modal patterns of value-orienta- 
tions in a given society, or it may 
involve utilizing idealized patterns 
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as a basis of comparison. The con- 
gruence or deviance of the subject's 
pattern of value-orientation with 
standard patterns of comparison is 
the basis of diagnostic classification. 

This brief sketch of how social 
psychological concepts form part of 
the theoretical framework of pro- 
jective test interpretation has neces- 
sarily been rather condensed and 
abstract. Let me illustrate the re- 
lationship of what I have said to 
the customary interpretation of 
projective data. Let us suppose a 
patient gives, as his initial response 
to the first Rorschach card, the 
word “bat” and he responds within 
three seconds. How do we inter- 
pret this response? It seems to me 
that we ask a response on a pro- 
jective test to provide information 
relevant to such questions as: (a) 
How does the subject perceive the 
testing situation? (b) What are his 
intentions with respect to the test- 
ing situation and the examiner? 
(c) What cognitive resources and 
motivational dispositions determine 
the range of possible responses of 
the subject? and (d) What value- 
orientations guide the subject in 
selecting among alternative pos- 
sible responses and in communicat- 
ing his responses to the examiner? 

The response “bat,” of course, 
does not of and in itself provide 
the answer to such questions. A 
series of responses are necessary for 
reliable and valid answers. Never- 
theless, even one response does 
provide information that is rel- 
evant to some of the possible ans- 
wers that might be made. Thus, 
the fact that the response was given 
quickly, is relatively easy to make, 
is common, and is to the whole 
blot are not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that the subject per- 
ceives the situation as one of social 
pressure in which an uncertain re- 
action from the examiner would 
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be accorded to originality or in- 
itiative on his part. Further, the 
response is not inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that in such a sit- 
uation, the subject intends to con- 
form or acquiesce to the social 

ressure by “playing it safe” and 
& not spontaneously revealing 
himself by expressive communica- 
tion. The nature and speed of the 
response is not inconsistent with 
certain hypotheses about the speed 
or retardation of cognitive proc- 
esses, about the ability to make re- 
sponses that are congruent with 
reality, and about the subject’s as- 
piration level in certain social sit- 
uations. Lastly, the response is not 
inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that the subject has certain value- 
orientations with respect to how 
closely his ideas must be bound 
to a consensually-validated reality, 
with respect to the appropriateness 
of expressing affective reactions 
under certain social conditions, etc. 
It is apparent as I speak that much 
of the meaning or significance of 
the response comes from compar- 
ing it with standards for response 
. .. standards which are relevant to 
the society to which the individual 
belongs. 


Let me sum up the thesis that I 
have been advancing. It boils down 
to this: The projective test situa- 
tion is a social situation in which 
the responses or behavior of the 
subject reflect his perception or 
subjective definition of the situa- 
tion, his intentions in the situa- 
tion, and his tendencies to behave 
in situations which are subjectively 
defined in the way that he has sub- 
jectively defined the test situation. 
The subject’s perception of the 
testing situation will be determined 
not only by his personality but also 
by such situational factors as, the 
following: the characteristics of the 
task with which he is confronted, 
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the interpersonal setting created by 
the personality and implicit expec- 
tations of the examiner, the social 
statuses of the examiner and the 
subject, the institutional setting 
and function of the test, and the 
cultural definitions of appropriate 
behavior in the testing situation. 
The ability to make meaningful 
predictions from a subject’s re- 
sponses requires knowledge of the 
definition of the situation which 
has existed for the subject as he 
responded and knowledge of the 
circumstances which are likely to 
produce similar subjective defini- 
tions of social situations. Too often, 
interpretations of projective tests 
are faulty because they do not take 
into consideration the social con- 
text in terms of which the subject 
is responding or they are mean- 
ingless because they do not specify 
the implications of the test results 
for the subject’s behavior in speci- 
fied social situations. 
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Needs in Perception and Projective Techniques 
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Prominent in clinical and psy- 
chopathological theories is the em- 
phasis upon motivation as a means 
of explaining and understanding 
behavior. This emphasis together 
with their close contact with be- 
havior pathology has led clinicians 
to examine psychological processes 
from the viewpoint of motivation- 
al determinants. Considering the 
obvious need determined character 
of the perceptions of psychotics and 
severe neurotics, it is small wonder 
that many of the clinical tech- 
niques that have been developed 
to assess motivation are essentially 
perceptual tasks. Techniques such 
as the Rorschach and TAT are 
largely perceptual techniques and 
within their theoretical foundation 
is the basic assumption that a sub- 
ject’s needs or motives will in part 
determine how he structures or per- 
ceives the test material. 

The fruitfulness of this motiva- 
tional approach has been increas- 
ingly demonstrated in recent ex- 
perimental work. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to percep- 
tion. Following the pioneer work 
of Sanford (12) and Murray (9), an 
overwhelming number of experi- 
ments have demonstrated that 
needs do influence perception. A 
favorite approach has been to show 
that need states or personal values 
result in lower perceptual recogni- 
tion thresholds for need or value- 
related stimuli. But other experi- 
ments such as Stephens (15) and 
Gilchrist and Nesberg (6) have 
shown that needs and need depriva- 
tion can appreciably influence size 
judgements and illumination and 
color matches. Undoubtedly this 


experimental cataloguing of the 
number of ways in which needs can 
influence perception will continue 
for some time. 

While most of the need-in-per- 
ception research has been mainly 
demonstrational in character, there 
have been some trends which 
promise to be helpful to personal- 
ity theory and measurement. In 
addition to exploring the different 
ways by which needs can influence 
perception, research in this area 
has also uncovered the fact that 
psychological defenses or defense 
mechanisms Can influence percep- 
tual behavior. While need-related 
objects or stimuli have been shown 
to be favored in perception, stimuli 
that are anxiety arousing or asso- 
ciated with threats to the self- 
esteem have been found to be less 
readily perceived or to have higher 
perceptual recognition thresholds 
than neutral stimuli. This latter 
phenomena has come to be termed 
“perceptual defense.” 

While the general findings of 
the experimental work on needs- 
in-perception comes as no surprise 
to most clinicians, nevertheless, 
there are a number of psychologists 
who are uncertain as to the genu- 
ineness of these effects. Much of 
this uncertainty has been due to 
the question of the role played by 
familiarity in determining per- 
ceptual behavior and recognition 
thresholds. Many of the studies in 
the need-in-perception area have 
used words as perceptual stimuli. 
Solomon and his associates (13, 14) 
have pointed out that familiarity of 
words, defined in terms of their 
frequency of prior occurrence has 
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been an uncontrolled variable in 
many of these studies. They have 
further gone on to show that an 
inverse relationship can be ob- 
tained between the frequency with 
which a word appears in printed 
language and the word’s perceptual 
recognition threshold. 

Some psychologists have inter- 
preted this work on frequency as 
invalidating need-in-perception re- 
search in general. Such an inter- 
pretation is in itself apparently an 
example of need blindness. The 
demonstration of a relation be- 
tween frequency and _ perception 
does not preclude an independent 
relation between motivation and 
perception. While some of the re- 
search on needs-in-perception has 
failed to control for frequency of 
prior occurrence of the stimulus 
materials, numerous other experi- 
ments have succeeded in demon- 
strating the effects of motivation 
upon perception under circum- 
stances where frequency was more 
than adequately controlled. Experi- 
ments such as those of Stephens 
(15) and Gilchrist and Nesberg (6) 
have shown the effect of motivation 
independently of any frequency 
variable. 

More recently, Wispe and Dram- 
barean (16) matched food and 
water or drink related words with 
neutral words on the basis of fre- 
quency of occurrence. They then 
studied the recognition thresholds 
of these words as a function of 
number of hours of food and water 
deprivation. As the number of 
hours of deprivation increased, the 
thresholds for the food and drink 
words decreased while the thresh- 
olds for the neutral words re- 
mained constant. The result of this 
experiment shows quite convinc- 
ingly that needs influence percep- 
tual recognition independently of 
a frequency of prior occurrence 
variables. 
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There has also been a lot of 
opposition to accepting the evi- 
dence that psychological defenses 
can influence perception. Much of 
this opposition has arisen due to 
the unfortunate fact that many of 
the experiments, both pro and con 
on the question of perceptual de- 
fense, have shown a_ remarkable 
lack of sophistication concerning 
clinical and personality theories. 
This is particularly true of those 
experiments that have used what 
may aptly be called the “dirty word 
technique.” This technique consists 
of selecting taboo words such as 
whore, bitch and belly and expos- 
ing them tachistoscopically along 
with non-taboo words. If higher 
recognition thresholds are obtained 
for the taboo words, this is taken 
as evidence for perceptual defense, 
while failure to obtain higher 
thresholds is construed as evidence 
against the defense hypothesis. It is 
unfortunate that the dirty word 
technique has enjoyed so much 
experimental popularity since the 
technique itself is fundamentally 
incapable of testing the perceptual 
defense hypothesis one way or the 
other. 

In order to adequately test the 
hypothesis that defense mechan- 
isms can influence perception, there 
are two basic requirements that 
must be imposed upon the experi- 
mental design. One of these is that 
the perceptual stimuli must be 
shown by independent criteria to 
be threatening to the individual 
subject’s self-esteem. The second is 
that provision must be made for 
individual difference in response to 
self-esteem threat. As all who have 
read Freud are aware, there are 
supposed to be a number of de- 
fense mechanisms, not all of which 
are characterized by perceptual- 
cognitive avoidance. Not only does 
the dirty word technique as used 
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by McGinnies (8) and others (10) 
fail to allow for differences in de- 
fenses, but the assumption that 
words such as bitch and belly are 
going to threaten or even arouse 
anxiety in all or even most of their 
subjects is extremely gratuitous. 


Experiments which have satisfied 
the above two requirements have 
without exception offered convinc- 
ing evidence that defense mechan- 
isms do influence perceptual recog- 
nition. Postman and Solomon (11) 
studied subjects’ recognition thresh- 
olds for words associated with suc- 
cess and failure experiences. Sub- 
jects were given 10 anagrams to 
solve under circumstances that 
would be expected to involve their 
self-esteem (an intellectually com- 
petitive situation). The experi- 
mental arrangement was such that 
each subject could solve only about 
half of the problems, After the time 
limit was up for each anagram the 
correct solution was announced 
and the subject was required to 
write the solution in his answer 
book. In a second experimental ses- 
sion the perceptual recognition 
thresholds were obtained for the 
anagram solutions. For the groups 
of subjects as a whole, no signifi- 
cant difference was found between 
the recognition thresholds for 
words representing successful solu- 
tions and those representing fail- 
ures, but, for any given subject, 
recognition thresholds tended to be 
significantly higher for either suc- 
cess words or for failure words. 
Stated differently, about half of the 
subjects showed statistically reli- 
able evidence of perceptual defense 
for the failure words while most 
of the remaining subjects gave evi- 
dence of perceptual sensitivity for 
the failure stimuli. 

Similar and confirmatory find- 
ings were obtained in an experi- 
ment by Eriksen (3). Here two ex- 
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treme groups of subjects were se- 


lected, based upon whether they 
recalled more completed or more 
incompleted tasks when the tasks 
had been administered under the 
guise of an intelligence test. Both 
groups were given a word associa- 
tion test and at a later time, recog- 
nition thresholds were obtained on 
each subject for 25 words on which 
he had had widely different asso- 
ciation times. All subjects in the 
completed task recall group had 
significant positive correlations be- 
tween association times and recog- 
nition thresholds for words while 
the correlations for the incom- 
pleted task, or failure recall a 
were of zero order. In other words, 
perceptual defense was obtained 
only for those subjects who had 
previously shown an avoidance 
type of defense in the memory test. 

Both of the above experiments 
are clear in showing that an ade- 
quate test of the concept of per- 
ceptual defense must be prepared 
to take account of individual dif- 
ferences in defensive reactions. 
Lazarus, Eriksen and Fonda (7) 
have supported this point in re- 
porting that differences in defenses 
observed at the clinical level of 
description lead to different per- 
ceptual effects. Patients classified as 
hysterics were much more apt to 
show evidence of perceptual de- 
fense than patients classified as 
psychasthenics. 

As the above discussion has in- 
dicated, the evidence is extremely 
convincing that needs and defen- 
sive mechanisms can be shown ex- 
perimentally to influence percep- 
tual behavior. Having achieved 
this, the next step is to use these 
experimental techniques as a means 
of further increasing our knowl- 
edge of motivation and defensive 
mechanisms. So far most of the re- 
search in the need-in-perception 
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area has been demonstrational. But 
the demonstration having been suc- 
cessful, research can now orient 
itself to systematically investigating 
the ways in which needs enter into 
perception and to describing the 
processes that are involved. 

While need-in-perception re- 
search has substantiated some of 
the basic tenets of projective 
theory, it is necessary to draw a 
distinction between confirmation of 
the theory and endorsement of spe- 
cific projective methods. In fact re- 
search in this area, while confirm- 
ing the theory, has indicated some 
serious limitations and _ inade- 
quacies in current projective tests. 
These limitations have to do not 
only with the sensitivity and reli- 
ability with which projective tests 
detect and assess an individual’s 
needs, but also with the question of 
what needs are sampled by projec- 
tive devices. 

Let us consider a study on the 
Rorschach reported by Brozek and 
associates (1). In this study the Ror- 
schach test was administered to a 
group of men before and after vary- 
ing periods on a semi-starvation 
diet. It was found that the number 
of food and related interpretations 
to the Rorschach inkblots did not 
increase during the starvation per- 
iod over the number obtained 
prior to starvation. This finding is 
at first glance somewhat surprising 
since a number of laboratory stud- 
ies have shown that the recognition 
threshold for food related stimuli 
decreases during periods of food 
deprivation. 

One possible reason for this re- 
sult is in terms of the number of 
food interpretations that the Ror- 
schach inkblots will allow. Al- 
though we consider the inkblots as 
ambiguous stimuli, this does not 
mean that they permit an unlim- 
ited number of food interpreta- 
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tions. In order to make this point 
clearer, let us consider what we 
mean by ambiguity. 

If the only interpretation ever 
given to card I of the Rorschach 
was “bat,” this card would have no 
ambiguity. If some people called 
it a bat and others called it a 
jack’o’lantern, the card would be- 
gin to be ambiguous. And as the 
number of different interpretations 
increased the ambiguity of the ink- 
blot would increase. Thus ambigu- 
ity is defined partly in terms of the 
number of alternative interpreta- 
tions that are possible. 

However, this definition is not 
complete. Consider again card I in 
the Rorschach. Most of us would 
agree that the interpretation “bat” 
was a reasonable interpretation to 
this inkblot and most of us would 
also agree that the response “auto 
accident” was not a reasonable in- 
terpretation. What we have done 
is to recognize that the stimulus 
imposes certain limitations on what 
interpretations can be given. So we 
end up with an approximate defini- 
tion of ambiguity in terms of the 
number of reasonable alternative 
interpretations of the given stimu- 
lus. In this definition we have to 
recognize that what is “reasonable” 
must be determined by some kind 
of normative approach. 

In the Rorschach, the TAT and 
many other projective techniques 
we have no clear idea of the nature 
and the number of reasonable in- 
terpretations provided. Beck’s 
tables of F plus and F minus is a 
partial correction for this in the 
Rorschach and in addition every 
clinician probably has a subjective 
idea of what constitutes reasonable 
and unreasonable interpretations 
or responses. But at best these are 
incomplete. As a result we cannot 
be certain as to how much oppor- 
tunity various projective material 
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afford for the expression of differ- 
ent needs. For example, the Ror- 
schach blots might permit a large 
number of sexual interpretations 
but very few aggressive ones and 
no reasonable interpretations that 
would reflect a strong succorant 
need. As a result the test would 
yield a biased and incomplete as- 
sessment of the individual’s need. 
Such a situation might have pre- 
vailed in the Brozek study. The 
ambiguity of the Rorschach blots 
may not have included enough rea- 
sonable food interpretations to 
make possible a sensitive measure 
of this need. 

Another limitation on projective 
techniques concerns the question— 
what needs achieve projective ex- 
pression? In general there is a ten- 
dency to distinguish between those 
needs which the individual accepts 
as part of himself and those which 
are repressed or not recognized as 
belonging to the self. In clinical 
theory it is the repressed or un- 
acceptable needs that are consid- 
ered to be the most important in 
determining maladjustment. Yet 
experiments in the need-in-percep- 
tion area have indicated that it is 
the acceptable, although perhaps 
deprived, needs that are most fre- 
quently expressed in projective ma- 
terial. That this is indeed the case 
has been borne out by several ex- 
periments. 

In one study (4) the need aggres- 
sion was investigated both through 
the TAT and through the deter- 
mination of perceptual recognition 
thresholds for aggression related 
stimuli. Subjects with low recogni- 
tion thresholds for the aggressive 
stimuli gave TAT records charac- 
terized by frequent aggressive 
themes. On the other hand subjects 
who showed perceptual defense for 
the aggressive stimuli gave TAT 
records in which aggressive themes 
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and action were absent or avoided. 
In the usual administration of the 
TAT failure to obtain aggressive 
responses could be due to either of 
two cases. In one case the aggres- 
sive drive may be of low intensity 
and therefore no problem. In the 
other the lack of aggressive stories 
may be due to ego defenses against 
the expression of this need. From 
the TAT alone, it may be difficult 
to tell which of the two cases 
obtains. 

Similar results have been reported 
for the Rorschach (5). Subjects 
with repressions or ego defenses for 
sexual and aggressive needs were 
found to avoid Rorschach re- 
sponses or interpretations relating 
to these needs. 


Further problems concerning the 
expression of needs in projective 
material have been suggested by 
the experiment of Clark (2). He 
investigated the effect of experi- 
mental arousal of the sex drive 
upon TAT productions. The re- 
sults suggest that the relation be- 
tween sexual arousal and TAT 
stories is not a simple one. Subjects 
who had been exposed to sexually 
provoking stimuli in the form of 
nude female photographs did not 
necessarily show more sexual 
themes and preoccupations nor 
even more guilt in their TAT 
stories than did a control group 
who had not received the prior 
stimulation. Clark speculated that 
the arousal of guilt over sexual 
phantasies may have inhibited the 
sexual expression in the TAT. Also 
the absence of guilt in the TAT 
could be accounted for on the basis 
of the guilt reduction through 
phantasy inhibition. Such a deduc- 
tion was partially confirmed by a 
subsequent experiment in which 
subjects were tested while under 
the influence of alcohol. However, 
experiments such as this show quite 
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clearly that the relation between 
need expression and the TAT and 
other projective tests is not simple. 
There is another feature of ex- 
periments on need - in - perception 
that suggests caution in interpret- 
ing need strength from projective 
materials. In these experiments the 
relations between the perceptual 
measures and other measures of 
needs have generally not been very 
large. In some experiments correla- 
tions of about .6 have been re- 
ported, but more typically the cor- 
relations have run about .4 or .5. 
While correlations of this magni- 
tude may be quite significant statis- 
tically, they are not very high when 
considered as validity or reliability 
coefficients. When the reliability 
and/or validity coefficient of these 
experimental measures are this low, 
one cannot help but wonder about 
the validity and reliability of need 
measures from projective tests. 
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This paper will be limited to con- 
sideration of four prominent or 
promising emphases in contem- 
porary Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory and their bearing on pro- 
jective test theory and interpreta- 
tion. These four emphases consti- 
tute a small but representative 
sample of recent trends in psycho- 
analysis. From the psychoanalytic 
point of view these emphases seem 
particularly helpful in clarifying 
crucial dynamic aspects of projec- 
tive test response processes. Of 
course, these psychoanalytic trends 
can be only sketchily summarized 
here. Also, for simplicity, my re- 
marks about testing will pertain 
only to testing psychiatric patients. 

It will set the theoretical stage 
for the discussion proper if I ex- 
plain briefly my stress on contem- 
porary Freudian psychoanalysis. 
This stress indicates that- the ceo 
will occupy a central conceptua 
position in the following remarks.? 
It indicates that psychoanalysis long 
ago pushed beyond the theoretical 
and clinical point of fascination 
only with instinctual tendencies 
and associated primitive acts and 
fantasies, and the methodological 
point of persistent endeavor to 
demonstrate only the universality 
of these tendencies, acts and fan- 
tasies. Today, for example, simply 





*This discussion, originally presented at 
the 1953 meetings of the American Psy- 
chological Association, is an abstract of 
some major sections of Psychoanalytic 
interpretation in Rorschach testing (16). 


*For a recent comprehensive discussion of 
psychoanalytic ego psychol see Rapa- 
port, especially Part VII (11). 


to identify a “phallic symbol” in a 
patient’s productions is hardly 
more than an academic exercise — 
and a poor one at that. _Psycho- 
analytic theory has become prog- 
ressively more concerned with in- 
dividual, stylistic differences in the 
selective control, modification and 
expression of these instinctual 
trends. At the same time it has 
become more concerned with the 
origins of these individual differ- 
ences—in culture and in constitu- 
tional predisposition as well as in 
early family experiences. The study 
of the origins and organization of 
individual differences in this light 
is essentially the psychoanalytic 
study of the ego. The concept 
“ego” is a broad one, subsuming 
such varied phenomena as control 
af _and_defense_against_ impulses, 
reality testing, modes of interper- 
sonal relationship, communication, 
purposeful motility, creativity, and 
self-integrative efforts, and all the 
finer phenomena subsumed in turn 
by these, such as concentration, 
judgment, concept formation, and 
verbal and motor learning. The 
four psychoanalytic emphases to be 
considered next reflect this psycho- 
analytic preoccupation with the 
ego. 


1. THE TEst SITUATION AND 
RELATIONSHIP 


The first of these emphases is 
on the value of analyzing the total 
interpersonal and social context in 
which clinical data are gathered.’ 





*See, for example, the recent discussion by 
Gitelson (6). 
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This is in accord with the gen- 
eral scientific proposition that the 
conditions and techniques of in- 
vestigation significantly influence 
the data obtained. In _psychoan- 
alysis, this means analyzing the 
fantasied as well as real aspects of 
the clinical situation and relation- 
ship, which in turn means an- 
alyzing the impact of transference 
and countertransference, among 
other factors, on the patient’s be- 
havior. The form, content and 
quality of the patient’s produc- 
tions cannot be adequately com- 
prehended otherwise. In the psy- 
choanalytic situation the therapist 
has available to him his own as 
well as the patient’s associations to 
and reflections on his behavior and 
the patient’s. With these data he 
is in a relatively good position to 
make sense of the patient’s course 
within and outside the therapy 
hours. He does not regard transfer- 
ence and countertransference as 
unwelcome intrusions or forbid- 
ding obstacles. He regards them as 
processes which reflect the patient’s 
illness and which are therefore 
valuable in understanding and 
treating the patient. But he also 
bears in mind the real relation- 
ship: what he and the patient are 
actually like, how they actually be- 
have toward each other, and what 
their relative positions are in the 
treatment, all influence the course 
of treatment; there is more than 
irrational fantasy to be analyzed. 

What has this psychoanalytic 
emphasis to do with testing? A 
great deal. It confronts the tester 
with the necessity of trying to un- 
derstand as much as possible of 
the interpersonal dynamics in the 
test situation, Otherwise important 
meanings in the test data will be 
missed or misunderstood. Although 
in a different school of psycho- 
analytic thought than the Freud- 
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ian, and although limited in his 
analysis to the patient’s problems 
in dealing with authority, Schach- 
tel has made an instructive attack 
on this problem (13). Concerning 
himself with the patient’s distinc- 
tive reaction to the virtual absence 
of rules in the Rorschach situation, 
he showed how this reaction may 
be reflected in test attitudes, in 
various formal scores and in the 
content, and how it expresses the 
patient’s manner of handling auth- 
ority problems in general. 

There are, however, important 
determinants of the response pro- 
cess in the projective test situation 
besides the lack of clear-cut rules— 
even in the Rorschach situation. 
While these cannot be detailed 
here, they can at least be quickly, 
though incompletely, surveyed. 
With regard to his professional 
role and situation, if we consider 
the tester first, there are demands, 
anxieties, resentments and _ gratifi- 
cations connected with the prob- 
lems of professional status, inter- 
professional relations and job sec- 
urity, and with problems of ability, 
training and experience. Then 
there are personal aspects of the 
psychology of the tester to con- 
sider: his major adjustment prob- 
lems, his preferred defenses and 
modes of interpersonal relation- 
ship, the impulses he fears most, 
the personal gratifications and 
securities he seeks through testing 
and relationships with patients and 
colleagues, and the pattern of sen- 
sitivities and blind spots that re- 
flects his ways of solving his own 
conflicts. These and other factors 
determine whether, to what extent, 
and with which type of patient 
testers may be variously inhibited 
or assertive, seductive or remote, 
saintly or querulous, overconscien- 
tious or lackadaisical in inquiry, 
and the like. Test administration 
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is not so standardized and cannot 
be so- standardized, except in text- 
books, as to eliminate these varia- 
tions among and within testers. 
These variations may be subtle, 
but they will be sensed and re- 
acted to by patients, and may in- 
fluence the rate, variety, richness, 
adequacy, and possibly the content 
of responses, even though certain 
basic, enduring character trends of 
the patient become clear in any case 
(5, 12). These variations among 
testers also tend to influence inter- 
pretation, some testers, for exam- 
ple, being inclined to overempha- 
size sexual conflict, others depen- 
dency conflict, and still others 
normality.* 

With respect to the immediate 
interaction between tester and pa- 
tient we must remember that the 
tester is a stranger prying into 
deeply personal secrets. In more or 
less incomprehensible ways that 
smack of fortune telling to the 
patient, he will “divine deep sig- 
nificances” from seemingly silly, 
trivial or remote responses. Also, 
he is an agent of the therapist, who 
in turn is likely to be regarded in 
part as an agent of the ambivalent- 
ly regarded family. The tester may 
then become someone to be dealt 
with .especially cautiously. On his 
part the tester may respond vari- 
ously to these prying, oracular, and 
substitute-therapist aspects of his 
role.5 

Focussing more on the patient, 
we often note that he tends to re- 
gard his responses as extensions of 
himself and to relate himself to 
the responses as he does to the 
tendencies or qualities within him- 





‘See in this regard the recent study by 
Hammer and Piotrowski of hostility in 
the tester as it affects his interpretations 


(7) 


®See also Klatskin on oo situational 
determinants of Rorschach responses (9). 
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self for which these responses may 
stand, such as hostility, depen- 
dency, and sensuality. Related to 
this is the way the patient tends to 
present himself to others. On the 
whole one patient may be an eager 
beaver, another unproductively 
self-critical, a third charming but 
sloppy and impulsive, and a fourth 
intent on giving out as little as 
possible due to an unconsciously 
determined, orally-conceived nig- 
gardliness in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. A fifth patient may also 
give out little, but his principal 
reason may be fear of self-confront- 
ation or fear of ego-alien but pre- 
cariously repressed exhibitionistic 
tendencies. 

It does not do justice to the 
variations in the behavior and re- 
sponses of patients to describe 
them in simple, behavioral terms 
in the first paragraph of a test re- 
port and ignore them in the body 
of interpretations. Contemporary 
psychoanalytic theory would main- 
tain that the test responses proper, 
as traditionally defined, cannot be 
adequately understood without 
considering them in the context of 
all the above mentioned, and other, 
rationally and_ irrationally con- 
ceived aspects of the test situation 
and relationship. 

Of course, the absence of sys- 
tematically collected associations to 
test responses and the tester’s lim- 
ited familiarity with the patient's 
life history and current life cir- 
cumstances restrict the amount of 
sound, clearly substantiated inter- 
pretation he can make of these as- 
pects of test results. If, however, 
the tester attempts to integrate 
these interpersonal data with the 
implications of the formal and con- 
tent aspects of the responses, and 
if he uses a battery of tests, he 
will often find his understanding 
of the patient deepened and the 
possibility of evolving a hierarch- 
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ically organized picture of the pa- 
tient’s personality and illness in- 
creased. 


2. LEVELS OF Psycuic 


FUNCTIONING 


A second center of recent psycho- 
analytic interest is that of fluctuat- 
ing levels of psychic functioning. 
This is a concept that has been 
emphasized particularly by Kris in 
his study of creativity (10). It is 
relevant here because almost with- 
out exception creative processes are 
crucially involved in the response 
to projective tests. Kris, taking his 
cue from Freud, speaks of “regres- 
sion in the service of the ego,” 
which refers to a temporary and 
oscillating movement in the direc- 
tion of relatively primitive func- 
tioning for creative purposes. This 
subtle, controlled, adaptive prim- 
itivization of functioning allows 
archaic, normally unconscious and 
preconscious fantasies, modes of 
reasoning, memories, concepts and 
images to come to consciousness in 
order that they may be subse- 
quently molded, revised, reinte- 
grated and otherwise manipulated 
by critical, reality-oriented ego 
functions. This progressive, critical 
aspect of the creative process is 
what tends to distinguish genuine 
creativity from unsocialized day- 
dreams and psychotic outpourings. 

One needs only to stop and think 
about responding to the Rorschach 
test or Thematic Apperception 
Test to realize the importance of 
this creative “regression in the 
service of the ego” for the ability 
to respond at all productively and 
self-expressively. In the Rorschach 
situation, for example, images must 
become available to consciousness 
with a relative freedom that could 
come only by the relaxation of de- 
fensive barriers, the suspension of 
critical judgment, the blurring of 
the line between fantasy and ex- 
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ternal reality that characterize re- 
gressive or primitivized function- 
ing; but, as in any creative work, 
subsequent externally-oriented, an- 
alytic and synthetic, critical ego 
functions must be brought into 
play in order to work out responses 
that fit the ink blots or pictures 
and are well communicated and 
comprehensible to the tester. It is 
in these latter respects, for ex- 
ample, that schizophrenics typically 
fall down frequently, and betray 
thereby their pathologically _re- 
gressed or primitivized mode of 
functioning, despite their fluctua- 
tions upward from their generally 
lowered level. 

In projective tests these regres- 
sive and progressive processes often 
take place on the fringe of out- 
side awareness, yet evidence for 
their existence may be obtained 
from introspective patients, from 
disruptions of the response process, 
and from abortive and hypertro- 
phied forms of these processes that 
characterize different types of path- 
ology or normal functioning. These 
regressive and progressive processes 
seem crucially involved in respond- 
ing to the Thematic Apperception 
Test (8) and Word Association 
Test (14) stimuli, as well as to the 
Rorschach inkblots. 

There seems to be considerable 
individual variation in the free- 
dom with which patients can enter 
into this creative “regression in the 
service of the ego,” in the areas in 
which they can regress, in the ex- 
tent to which they can regress, and 
in their ability to recover from and 
productively use the fruits of this 
regression. These variations may 
become crucial indices of the pa- 
tient’s degree and type of integra- 
tion or pathology. 


3. PATTERNS OF DeeensE 


The third aspect of psychoan- 
alytic thought to be considered is 
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the analysis of defenses. Since Anna 
Freud’s book on the mechanisms 
of defense (4), it has been more and 
more recognized that psychoanaly- 
tic explanation and treatment can- 
not be complete without analyzing 
the types and particularly the lay- 
erings of defenses peculiar to the 
patient.® 

When we consider the patient in 
the test situation we must realize 
that his characteristic patterns of 
defense will almost inevitably come 
to_the fore. This will be partly 
because these defensive patterns 
are prominent in all emotionally 
charged situations, but also because 
this is a situation in which, as we 
have seen, the patient is being 
probed into mysteriously and in 
which he is therefore especially 
likely to be on guard. His normal 
desire for privacy, his fear of con- 
fronting his own rejected tenden- 
cies in the test responses, and other 
motivations will lead the patient 
to mobilize in conspicuous ways 
his characteristic defenses.* He may 
then become especially repressive 
in the Rorschach test and T.A.T., 
producing meager, essentially des- 
criptive responses and “stories.” 
Another patient may display note- 
worthy reaction formations against 
hostility by overconscientious ap- 
plication to the test stimuli and 
responses and by exaggerated com- 
pliance with the test instructions, 
real and fantasied; this will be his 
defensive way of proving his 
“goodness.” 

A patient’s defensive structure is 
likely to become clear in the form 
and content of his responses, in the 
way he gives responses and relates 





*See, for example, the recent study of 
“moral masochism” by Brenman (2). 


™Compare Bellak on defensive indications 
in the T.A.T. (1). 
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himself to the tester, and in the 
variations in his responsiveness 
from test to test, since each test 
oses its peculiar challenges to de- 
ensive structure. It will also tend 
to be reflected in his pattern of 
intellectual assets and deficiencies, 
as brought out by intelligence test 
results particularly (15), and in his 
general interests and sensitivities. 

Finally, on the subject of de- 
fense, the patient’s defensive mob- 
ilization during testing will tend 
to act as a major counterforce with 
respect to the creative regression 
previously considered. The inter- 
play of the regressive and counter- 
regressive forces is often dramatic 
and instructive. 


4. Eco IDENTITY 


The fourth and last psychoanaly- 
tic emphasis to be mentioned is the 
concept of “ego identity” as elab- 
orated by Erik Eri icular- 
ly (3). This concept promises to 
extend our understanding of the 
synthetic function of the ego by 
pointing up and clarifying how 
complex configurations of drives, 
defenses, capacities, values, etc., 
may be organized around privately 
and usually unconsciously con- 
ceived social roles and self-images. 
The ego identity concept helps us 
see how the interaction of culture, 
bodily experience, and_ infantile 
as well as later relationships pro- 
vides themes around which to or- 
ganize experience and action; it 
shows how what may be_a_patho- 
apical WEG in one blenny _con- 
figuration may become an asset in 
the next, because the latter gives it 
a few meaning and value; the ego 
identity concept also provides a key 
for understanding how formal as- 
pects of functioning may express 
the content of major fantasies 
about the self—how, for example, 
in one instance meticulousness may 
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represent a living out of the ident- 
ity of an aristocrat (the clean, im- 
peccable one) and in another in- 
stance the identity of a slave (the 
conscientious, subservient one). 

Turning specifically to projec- 
tive test results, in one case the 
dominant approach to the Ror- 
schach inkblots may be artistic, 
while in the next it may be pseudo- 
masculine, anti-esthetic, and anti- 
intellectual; in each case the place 
of affect and hence the significance 
of color responses will be some- 
what different. To the “artist” a 
shaded CF may stand for a positive- 
ly valued, creative, integrative ex- 
perience of affect, while to the 
pseudo-masculine patient it may 
stand for frightening, disorganiz- 
ing, “feminine” affect. Also, at cer- 
tain points in the response process, 
these dominant identity statements 
will be more prominent or better 
integrated than at others. The rise 
and fall of their prominence and 
integration will often mark areas 
of special adjustment difficulty or 
adaptive resources. — 

In addition, some figures in the 
Rorschach and T.A.T. will be ac- 
cepted and others rejected; this 
differential treatment of figures 
may reflect major rejected as well 
as accepted identity solutions — 
what the patient dares not become 
as well as the role to which he 
must cling or in which he may take 
pride. In one man’s Rorschach test 
and T.A.T. responses, the passive, 
virginal, little girl may come for- 
ward as the preferred, secretly 
maintained, “good” identity and 
may be associated with esthetic 
sensitivity and cultural aspiration, 
while the sadistic, adult, heterosex- 
ual male figure may emerge as the 
rejected, “bad” identity and be 
associated with the patient’s in- 
ability to consolidate his accom- 
plishments and use his assets pro- 
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ductively. In another case no ident- 
ity may be treated favorably, and 
negative themes of ruin, decay, be- 
trayal, and failure may predomin- 
ate in the patient’s imagery. 

Projective test interpretation 
oriented to ego identity problems 
requires taking into account the 
context of age, sex, educational and 
familial status, and cultural back- 
ground. As these vary, the identity 
themes and problems vary. But in 
any case, identity solution or lack 
of solution appears to have a major 
bearing on the fate of various 
drives, defenses, abilities, etc. De- 
fining identity problems in the 
test results may therefore brightly 
illuminate a _ total personality 
picture. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, in studying projec- 
tive test responses in the light of 
some outstanding, relatively new 
emphases in psychoanalytic theory, 
it seems fruitful to take into ac- 
count what we can infer about the 
patient from (1) the test relation- 
ship and atmosphere, (2) the re- 
gressive and counterregressive 
movement in the creative aspect of 
the responses, (3) the defensive 
strategy reflected in the test rela- 
tionship, the responses proper and 
the pattern of past achievements 
and failures, and (4) the positive 
and negative, crystallized and dif- 
fuse ego identity solutions and 
problems that may be at the heart 
of the patient’s total approach and 
response to testing. 

This psychoanalytic orientation 
to test results requires refined and 
thorough qualitative analysis—with 
all the serious risks such analysis 
presently entails. Ultimately, pre- 
cisely defined and validated inter- 
pretive principles will have to be 
established. This paper is far more 
a prospectus for future, much 
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needed research than a statement 
of completed study. At present, 
however, the conceptual spadework 
has barely begun that will turn up 
the variables and methods to be 
used in this promising scientific 
endeavor. 
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The Basic Rorschach Triad ! 
A Graphic Schema of Presentation 
IsABELLE V. KENDIG, Ph.D.? 


As I have tried, over the past 
twenty years, to establish to my own 
satisfaction, a philosophic frame of 
reference for projective techniques, 
and, more broadly and even more 
humbly, for the science of person- 
ology itself, I have been increasing- 
ly impressed by the inability of the 
human mind to deal with totality. 
No sooner, under the impact of 
Gestalt psychology, have we de- 
fined our field as a study of the 
organism-as-a-whole reacting to the 
environment-as-a-whole than we fall 
back again upon the old, analytical 
categories—for the most part tri- 
chotomies. 

Probably the basic philosophical 
conflict is between a monistic and a 
dualistic conception of the univ- 
erse. When both of these fail us, 
we take recourse in a pluralistic 
approach, however named. Perhaps 
the most striking examples of this 
are to be found in world religions. 
There are those which are frankly 
pluralistic, but better known to us 
are the essential monism of Juda- 
ism, the dichotomy most clearly ex- 
pressed by the Zoroastrians in their 
twin principles of light and dark, 
good and evil, and the Christian 
Trinity represented by God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. 

So continual through the ages 
has been the struggle between mon- 


‘Paper presented at Symposium of the 
Society for Projective Techniques on 
“The Contribution of Projective Tech- 
niques to the Understanding of Basic 
Psychopathology,” Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 
1953. 

*Chief Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Ad- 
—" Hospital, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


ism on the one hand and dualism 
or pluralism on the other that it 
may be worth tracing briefly. As the 
philosophers reconstruct it—on the 
evidence from a study of the think- 
ing of primitive man still obser- 
vable today in surviving primitives, 
our “contemporary ancestors,” and 
in the development of thought in 
the child—the earliest fundamental 
distinction made was that between 
the worlds of outer and inner ex- 
perience. We have a host of paired 
words to express this dichotomy— 
“objective - subjective,” “material- 
immaterial,” “mind-body,”-etc. In 
our line of cultural heritage, it was 
the Ionian physicists, inhabiting 
the Grecian isles about 700 B.c., 
who first attempted to overcome 
this persuasive dualism and discov- 
er beneath it a single, unitary real- 
ity. The proposition that there 
could be such a reduction, as to 
fire (change), Heraclitus, or to num- 
ber, Pythagoras, ushered in what 
we now call early Greek monism 
and led to the two forms. in which 
it has since persiSted—idealistic and 
materialistic monism. Not only the 
man in the street, however, but the 
philosophers themselves, as today, 
remained practising dualists. It was 
Aristotle who offered the formula 
of reconciliation which, for the 
most part, we still rely upon in es- 
tablishing a frame of reference for 
our psychological studies. This is 
the famous double-aspect theory 
according to which reality, al- 
though we conceive of it as unitary, 
presents itself to us in dual aspects. 
To be sure some psychologists, not- 
ably Munsterberg, have used a 
later dualistic formula — Leibnitz’ 
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well-known theory of psychophys- 
ical parallelism — which does not 
necessarily imply an underlying 
unity and is more rigid in ruling 
out the possibility of interaction 
between mind and body. In the 
main, however, we still tend to 
adhere to the Aristotelian double- 
aspect theory as*our many hyphen- 
ated terms, such as, “psycho-biol- 
ogy” and “psycho-somatic” clearly 
betray. And this despite the fact 
that with the breakdown of the 
atom at the beginning of our cen- 
tury, previously considered the in- 
destructible unit of matter, the old 
concept of matter had to be aban- 
doned and the physicists found 
themselves left only with concen- 
trations of energy. This tremendous 
event ushered in a new philosophic 
monism. 

But still, to cope with our univ- 
erse, we resort to the old break- 
downs and this is conspicuously 
true in psychology. In the main, 
our basic approach is dualistic but 
Spearman gives us his G-factor on 
the one hand and an indefinite 
number of special abilities (S) on 
the other—a combination of the 
dichotomous and pluralistic; and 
Thurstone, one which is wholly 
pluralistic. But even when a fun- 
damental dualism underlies our 
thinking, there is a seemingly ines- 
capable tendency to further analy- 
sis of the data on each side of our 
dichotomy in terms usually of three 
major categories. Let me adduce 
just two examples. 

In looking at somatic data, it is 
interesting to trace the history of 
constitutional typology. In our line 
of culture, again, Hippocrates was 
the first to attempt a major dif- 
ferentiation of y types. He rec- 
ognized but two, the habitus phthi- 
sicus and the habitus apoplecticus. 
Similarly the Italian School, which 
included Viola and di Giovanni, 
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described only two—the hyperevo- 
lute, or linear, and the hypoevolute, 
the former identified with superior 
intelligence. Correlating personal- 
ity with physique, the Romans and 
later medieval students of consti- 
tution distinguished four primary 
types, related to the four “humors” 
of the body. Certainly, all modern 
schools, however, whether French 
(Rostan), German (Benecke), Swiss 
(Kretschmer), or American (Shel- 
don), are singularly agreed upon a 
three-fold classification. The nom- 
enclature differs but the correspon- 
dence between Kretschmer’s asthe- 
nic, athletic, and pyknic and Shel- 
don’s ectomorph, mesomorph, and 
endomorph, to cite only this, is 
unmistakable. 


In looking at psychological data, 
we see this same pervasive tendency 
to three-fold classification. Without 
seeking its roots in the faculty psy: 
chology of the Scholastics, we find 
it expressed in the academic psy- 
chology of the past century in terms 
of cognition, conation, and affect. 
While today we conceive of these 
not as faculties but as functions of 
the behaving organism, few if any 
of us can escape their use. Of more 
recent origin, and more popularly 
used today by clinical psychologists 
in dynamic formulations, are the 
terms introduced by Freud—id, ego, 
and super-ego. This latter trio can 
only be roughly equated with the 
former. While the ego and super- 
ego represent mainly cognitive 
function, the id includes both con- 
ation and affect. But either set of 
terms, it must be remembered, are 
pure constructs to which no reality 
as such conforms. However, while 
they are only “as if” hypotheses, 
they have proved useful in the des- 
cription and understanding of be- 
havior. The danger, in either 


breakdown, or any similar one, is 
that we tend to fragment the or- 
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ganism and lose sight of its essen- 
tial unity. 

There is, too, a tendency to em- 
phasize one function at the expense 
of the others. Thus, in early psy- 
choanalytic writings, there was a 
tendency to exalt the id and to 
stress the importance in therapy of 
releasing it from the bondage of 
repression. This, as the desidera- 
tum not only in psychotherapy but 
in all aspects of living, had its rev- 
erberations throughout the social 
structure. Many of the excesses in 
child rearing (I won’t say child 
training), to name but one ex- 
ample, arose from the indiscrimin- 
ate application of Freud’s teachings 
(all too frequently misinterpreted) 
as to the importance of releasing 
id impulses. But this over-emphasis 
on the id passed and was succeeded 
by what we still call “Ego Psychol- 
ogy”—again over-emphasis upon a 
single function. Currently, atten- 
tion is being focused by Mowrer, 
Wexler and others upon the im- 
portance of the role of the super- 
ego. So we have boxed the com- 
pass and may again be ready to 
attempt to deal with the total 
organism. 


Perhaps all this seems far afield 
from our topic today but I offer it 
as a background and defense for 
the schema of Rorschach analysis 
which I now present. In handling 
test data, and particularly, it seems 
to me, the Rorschach, we are forced 
back into a_ three-fold analytic 
schema and the one which I have 
developed is not derived from 
Freud but is based-upon the older 
trichotomy — cognition, conation, 
and affect. But, in presenting any 
schema, it should be admitted at 
the start that it is simply one way 
of patterning the totality of data 
with which we deal. Its justification 
is not that it is “true” but that it 
is useful—and _ perhaps offers aesthe- 
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tic satisfaction as well. However, 
some may prefer to polka-dot rather 
than stripe their material, and who 
is in a position to question their 
taste! 

In our preoccupation with the 
weighting of Rorschach factors, I 
have felt that we too often lose 
sight of the woods—of the philo- 
sophic assumptions that underlie 
them. So I have found it first start- 
ling and then helpful to discover 
that the two dozen discrete Ror- 
schach factors really group them- 
selves along the continua of the old 
classical functions of cognition, 
conation, and affect. I, therefore, 
offer with considerable temerity, a 
schema based upon this trichotomy 
which I have found useful in as- 
certaining the presence and degree 
of psychopathology and in deter- 
mining its locus. 

It is difficult to explain any 
graphic schema verbally, but the 
triangle which I am presenting to 
you has’ three major axes in terms 
of these functions which, however 
much we may seek to refine their 
definitions, seem inescapable. In 
terms of scorable Rorschach fac- 
tors, each of these is sub-divisable 
but together yield four levels of 
behavior which help to distinguish 
the “normal,” the immature, the 
neurotic, and the psychotic. 

Taking first the cognitive func- 
tion (akin to the Freudian ego con- 
cept), which may be termed the 
axis of reality, we can make a two- 
fold breakdown. On the one hand, 
this is in terms of area emphasis— 
from the abstract whole, the lim- 
ited and concrete but still major 
areas, the minute and frequently 
absurd small details, to the rejec- 
tion of them all for the reversal 
phenomenon of space interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, it is in 
terms of perceptual clarity with a 
range from F plus through the 
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vague, ambiguous F, to the in- 
dubitable F minus, and finally to 
the out and out bizarre. 

Similarly, along the axis of con- 
ation (for what else can Rorschach 
mean by M?), we have first the full 
scale, goal-directed, human move- 
ment response, next the less mature, 
animal movement, then merely the 
sense of movement and force be- 
yond human control, and finally 
sheer fabulation; or, correlatively 
and qualitatively in terms of con- 
tent® dynamisms or “needs,” the 
imaginative M, frequently original, 
the popular or stereotyped M, the 
“complex” M, a good or bad orig- 
inal heavily weighted with person- 
al meaning, and finally, the pure 
autistic M, original but minus. 


*Only in a 3-dimensional model, or per- 
haps by shading the entire graph, can 
content be dealt with since it necessarily 
infuses all responses at every level of 
function. Here it is introduced only in 
its most significant aspect—as reflected in 
“need” activity. 
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When we come to deal with af- 
fect, we are confronted with a sub- 
dichotomy measuring the degree of 
freedom or inhibition in terms of 
the amount of rational control ex- 
ercised. Expressed affect ranges from 
the ideal form-color (FC), through 
the more impulsive color-form 
(CF) and pure color responses (C), 
to the complete abandonment of 
interpretation represented by color- 
naming (CN). Inhibited affect is 
represented by recourse to chiara- 
scuro interpretations, the signifi- 
cance of which are again measured 
by the degree of form control—the 
rational factor — with final flight 
from the emotional impact of a 
given blot to its total rejection. (I 
might say here parenthetically that, 
due to my own Rorschach training, 
I have not followed current elabor- 
ations of chiarascuro scoring but 
have preferred to deal with the sig- 
nificant differences they seek to 
assess through content analysis. 
This is in analogy to the conven- 
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tional handling of color values. If 
large C suffices for blood or rasp- 
berry ice, why should not small 
(c) for fog or fur?) 

The significance of this sort of 
schema for the understanding of 
psychopathology, as already sug- 
gested, lies in the graphic repre- 
sentation it makes possible of the 
level of function along each of 
these axes. Broadly speaking, the 
four concentric triangles may be 
equated, as read from the outmost 
to the inmost, with “normal” func- 
tion dominated by W and F plus, 
M responses which are frequently 
good originals, FC and F(c); im- 
maturity, by a preponderance of D, 
F+, Fm and some popular or ster- 
eotyped M, CF and (c)F; neurosis, 
by Dd emphasis, F—, the occurrence 
of small m and the tendency to 
“complex” movement responses in 
the Rorschach sense, occasional 
pure C and/or pure small (c) inter- 
pretations; and psychosis, by over- 
emphasis on space, bizarre percep- 
tions, fabulation, autistic thinking, 
color naming, and rejection. 

In qualification, however, let me 
hasten to acknowledge that human 
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nature is too protean to be ar- 
bitrarily contained in any schema 
and that characteristic of most per- 
sonality states is their unevenness 
of development. To give just one 
example, in the classical picture the 
obsessional neurotic while having 
a high Dd score will also have a 
high F+%. But in the use of the 
chart, such anomalies of function 
can be ringed or the irregularity 
of the profile traced in red with 
striking effect in exposing such con- 
tradictions and facilitating their 
interpretation. 

However, it is not to recommend 
the use of a mere technical device 
that I present this paper today. 
Rather it is to re-emphasize what 
I think our very familiarity with 
Rorschach scoring often tends to 
obscure—the basic meanings which 
underlie its symbols. The test un- 
covers for us the fundaments of 
personality, normal or pathological, 
in its three-fold aspects — intellec- 
tion, need or drive activity, and 
emotion which powers the whole. 
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The history of science is marked 
“by dynamic revolutions in method 
which ushered in new eras of prog- 
ress and discovery. Many of these 
changes in method resulted from 
the invention of new instruments 
and technical tools. On the long 
list of such inventions which revo- 
lutionized so-called scientific meth- 
ods and made possible new prog- 
ress are the microscope, the tele- 
scope, differential calculus, the 
spectrometer and devices for split- 
ting the atom. Scientific method is 
thus an ever-changing dynamic 
process by which more is learned 
about the universe and everything 
in it. Scientific history also shows 
that there is more than one way 
in which a theory can be formulat- 
ed or a discovery made. The meth- 
od that enabled Darwin to con- 
ceive natural selection and its re- 
lation to the origin of species was 
certainly not the same as that 
which gave the world the current 
conception of the atom as a sort of 
submicroscopic solar system. Cer- 
tainly the sciences of geology, 
astronomy, paleontology, anthro- 
pology, and embryology, for exam- 
ple, are no less scientific because 
their methods rely more on careful 
observation with refined instru- 
ments, of the earth’s crust, the heav- 
ens, fossils, men and unborn em- 
bryos, than they do on controlled 
experimentation as in physics and 
chemistry, Much of science consists 
in seeing relationships to which 
most men are blind, and a good 
deal is based on exact measure- 
ment. 


+ Presidential Address, Society for Pro- 
— Techniques, Saturday, Septem- 
4, 1954, Hotel New Yorker, New 

York City. 


A great scientist, Dr. Percy W. 
Bridgman, Nobel prize winner and 
Harvard physicist, denies there is 
any “scientific method” and stoutly 
maintains that progress in science 
is just the result of doing “one’s 
damndest with one’s mind, no 
holds barred.” Similarly, Dr. Con- 
ant asks, “Is there such a thing as 
a scientific method of wide applic- 
ability in the solution of social 
problems?” (10, p. 7). Professor 
Einstein also has said that the 
greatest advances in science are 
made by those who ask the right 
questions or study the important 
problems, not by those who deify 
method as an end in itself. Turning 
to the field of psychological science, 
we quote J. McV. Hunt who said 
in his 1952 APA Presidential ad- 
dress that “Science has also been 
characterized as a method, but the 
variety of things scientists do 
stretches the connotation of the 
word method almost beyond recog- 
nition” (32, p. 609). He goes on to 
agree with Conant and John Dewey 
(13) that “Science is probably best 
conceived dynamically as a kind of 
enterprise or as a complex, highly 
generalized form of inquiring be- 
havior (32, p. 609).” 

Yet for a long time self-appoint- 
ed guardians of psychology, as a 
science, and of so-called “scientific 
method” in psychology, have — 
projective techniques and the ap- 
proach to the study of personality 
represented by them outside the 
pale of scientific method. When 
projective techniques appeared 


upon the scene and particularly 
when they burgeoned during and 
after World War II they were con- 
stantly scrutinized and re-evaluat- 
ed in the light of psychological 
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science and_ so-called scientific 
method, to see whether they fitted 
in or could be adapted to the older 
concepts of scientific approach. Sta- 
tistical techniques which were ap- 
propriate in other contexts began 
to be applied at first uncritically to 
determine the validity and reliabil- 
ity of the Rorschach and other pro- 
jectives. When these techniques 
raised problems that could not be 
investigated by existing notions of 
scientific method, the problems and 
the techniques themselves were 
often placed outside the scope of 
science and relegated to the realms 
of art and intuition. Those who 
deified and still worship method in 
psychology as applied to projec- 
tives paralleled similar situations 
in the history of science such as 
the opposition to the discoveries 
of Galileo, Louis Pasteur and of 
all scientific pioneers who over- 
threw existing methods in order to 
make it possible to investigate new 
and urgent problems. 

In the field of psychology the 
mind and personality of man and 
the understanding of human be- 
havior were inaccessible to thor- 
ough scientific investigation by lab- 
oratory and research methods rei- 
fied as scientific method until the 
entrance upon the scene of new 
holistic approaches to personality 
such as Gestalt psychology, psycho- 
analysis, transactional psychology, 
field theory, and their practical ap- 
plications in projective techniques. 
As Hertz pointed out, the Ror- 
schach Method “was born of re- 
volt in the world of psychological 
thought” which challenged the 
“atomistic conception of personal- 
ity” and raised problems of “how 
to study a synthesis rather than a 
conglomeration of isolated parts” 
(26, p. 529-30). The progress of 
basic psychological science was ar- 
rested and deadlocked by the fact 


that leaders in the science were 
saying that the major problems of 
mind, personality, and complex be- 
havior could not be investigated 
scientifically because research and 
experiments could only be designed 
in a certain way and that any other 
way was unscientific. The structur- 
alism of Wundt and Titchener 
failed to “yield solutions to practi- 
cal problems in spite of all its log- 
ical rigor” as recently pointed out 
by Hunt (32, p. 609). Projective 
techniques broke the deadlock by 
toppling the older so-called scien- 
tific method from its pedestal and 
forcing not only a thorough re- 
tooling in psychology but a com- 
plete revolution which is now in 
progress in the research methods 
of psychological science. At last, we 
are learning what automobile man- 
ufacturers learned a long time ago 
—that if you want to produce a new 
and better car each couple of years 
you have to discard old machines 
and tools and re-tool the entire 
plant if necessary—that if you in- 
sist on keeping the same methods 
and tools a deadlock in progress is 
eventually reached. 

Projective techniques have thus 
turned the tables and made an im- 
pact on basic psychological science 
which may prove to be of the great- 
est significance for the development 
of psychology. It is time to evaluate 
this impact as well as the contribu- 
tions that projective techniques 
have made to research methodology 
in psychology and to the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science. 
Will we be able to say that pro- 
jective techniques did more for 
psychological science than psycho- 
logical science did for projective 
techniques just as Conant pointed 
out that “before 1850 the steam en- 
gine did more for science than 
science did for the steam engine” 
(2, p. 132). The time is fast arriv- 
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ing perhaps when the so-called cult 
of Rorschach or of projectives has 
become part of the mainstream of 
scientific psychology and the objec- 
tive, two-variable, control group, 


normative, parametric statistical 
approach will become the cult of 
pseudo-objectivity. 


Let me raise a problem for your 
consideration. A few months ago I 
read over 150 abstracts of research 
papers submitted for this year’s an- 
nual program of Division 12 of 
the APA. I was struck by a rather 
curious circumstance. Concerning 
one topic or hypothesis relating to 
the validity of certain Rorschach 
assumptions, about a dozen ab- 
stracts for papers were submitted. 
As far as I could determine in ten 
of the papers the samplings were 
similarly arrived at and the de- 
signs left nothing to be desired. 
There were experimental and con- 
trol groups which were equated for 
such variables as sex, age, intelli- 
gence, and educational level, and 
the papers seemed like good exam- 
ples of current university spon- 
sored research. Yet the results of 
some of the studies contradicted al- 
most diametrically the results of 
the others. There were indeed four 
different, mutually contradictory 
conclusions all arrived at “scien- 
tifically.” Is it possible that the 
methods which were adhered to in 
order to stick to the cult of pseudo- 
objectivity destroyed the Gestalts 
which were being investigated, and 
confused rather than elucidated 
the basic issues? Can it be that pre- 
vailing methods that were applica- 
ble to other contexts such as in 
the validation of non-projective 
tests, fail to recognize the fact that 
personality consists of a host of 
complex, interacting variables or- 
ganized into a Gestalt and that the 
method of controlled experimenta- 
tion destroys this Gestalt which is 
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itself part of a larger Gestalt? Is 
there implicit in the atomistic ex- 
perimenter’s mind the prejudice or 
the subjective, unverified assump- 
tion that such variables as intelli- 
gence, perception, emotion, intro- 
version, etc., are independent traits 
that can be isolated and still retain 
their properties unchanged, rather 
than that their properties are at 
least in part taken on by reason of 
their position in the organized 
Gestalt or context? Do these psy- 
chologists fail to realize that this 
is like insisting that when you iso- 
late hydrogen from the Gestalt of 
the compound water, it still has 
the same properties as it had when 
it was in combination with oxygen 
to form water? Are they making 
the same sort of error that Newton- 
ian physics made when it attempt- 
ed without modification to apply 
to the universe, the general laws 
and approach developed in study- 
ing smaller Gestalts — an error 
which was corrected later by the 
theory of relativity when Einstein 
found contradictions which could 
not be explained or understood by 
existing, less dynamic scientific ap- 
proaches? Or is it merely as the ad- 
herents to outmoded methods in- 
sist that the errors are in samplings 
and/or the choice of variables to 
control? Munroe (44) answered 
these questions in 1945 when she 
stated that the Rorschach was the 
“first really extensive effort to ap- 
ply ‘objectively’ in diagnosis and 
in research those holistic principles 
to which psychology at large pays 
at least lip-service today.” 

May I turn to another paradox! 
Even though many of the adher- 
ents of the atomistic approach to 
personality insist that projective 
psychology is unscientific, the per- 
usal of any issue of a current per- 
sonality research journal or of the 
abstracts for scientific programs in 
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clinical psychology will verify that 
the great majority of current 
studies investigating problems of 
human personality utilize projec- 
tive techniques as the major tools. 
Furthermore, studies utilizing other 
techniques such as interviews, non- 
projective tests, questionnaires, and 
rating scales, are often evaluated in 
terms of the hypotheses and infer- 
ences underlying projective tech- 
niques. It is thus incumbent upon 
us to recognize and detail the in- 
fluence upon and contribution to 
psychological science of projective 
techniques and to arrive at a pic- 
ture of their impact. In doing this 
we will be responding to the fond 
hope expressed by Rickers-Ovsian- 
kina (52) in her 1943 presidential 
address when she stated, “Every sci- 
entist, while working on the discov- 
ery of specific empirical facts, does 
so with the ultimate hope in mind, 
that his findings, however small or 
even unimportant they might ap- 
pear at the time, eventually will 
be incorporated into the larger 
body of that particular science.” 
In general, projective techniques 
have influenced psychological 
science in the following ways: 


1) They have made accessible to 
scientific investigation a host of 
crucial practical problems not 
previously susceptible of such 
study. 

2) They have forced modifications 
in scientific method in psychol- 
ogy bringing it into line with 
similar methodological advances 
in the other sciences. 

3) They have revolutionized exper- 
imental designs in personality 
research and developed new 


guidelines for such designs. 

4) They have exploded notions 
previously thought to be scien- 
tifically established and eluci- 
dated, enriched, or reopened old 
problems. 
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5) They have stimulated changes 
in statistical method and made 
necessary the introduction of 
new statistical techniques more 
appropriate to the important 
problems for which psychology 
is seeking solutions. 

6) They have added significant 
data and knowledge to our 
science. 

7) Most important of all, they have 
made possible the dynamic prac- 
tical application of holistic the- 
oretical systems and the further 
development and refinement of 
psychological theory. 

Let us proceed to discuss and il- 
lustrate these broad contributions 
beginning with some of the newer 
crucial problems not previously 
susceptible to scientific study. In 
the day of the personality inventory 
it was naively assumed that re- 
sponses to a questionnaire were in- 
dependent of motivation, uncon- 
scious influences, and total person- 
ality functioning. Questionnaires 
and inventories were, of course, 
easier to handle by the then exist- 
ing methods of quantification. 
They had Yes and No answers or 
multiple choice responses which 
lent themselves to additive sum- 
mation of scores and the arrival at 
a final numerical score which told 
us little about the complexities of 
any one person or of personality as 
an object of scientific study. Norms 
were arrived at and predictions 
were based upon norms or compar- 
ison with one’s fellows rather than 
individual behavior studied longi- 
tudinally. Numerous attempts to 
establish the validity of these in- 
ventories failed. Essentially they 
permitted only the revelation of 
small atoms or facets of the person- 
ality torn out of their Gestalt and 
made to appear like independent 
variables. One could learn whether 
a person was probably dominant or 
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probably submissive and the de- 
gree of probability that he might 
be one or the other. If we wanted 
to find out whether he was also 
emotionally labile and to what ex- 
tent, either a new inventory or a 
re-standardization of the old one 
was needed, preferably the former. 
Theoretically, any personality trait 
or even disorder such as neurotic 
tendency, elation, depression, ex- 
troversion, capacity for insight, 
would need a new scale or test. To 
get a picture of the total person- 
ality was impossible unless the ex- 
perimenter naively added together 
the various facets into a hybrid 
whole that was artificially pro- 
duced. 

This procedure was most unpro- 
ductive but preserved all of the 
scientific trappings of susceptibility 
to quantification, statistically man- 
ageable scores, “objective”  re- 
sponses that did not involve the 
subjective judgment of the exam- 
iner, and machine precision scor- 
ing. Yet it could not shed lighs on 
the crucial problems of how‘ the 
total personality functions or the 
dynamics of personality. The hypo- 
theses that its functioning depends 
to some extent on unconscious mo- 
tivations, on the field it is operat- 
ing in, and on past experience, 
could not be investigated by these 
instruments. The projective tech- 
niques made possible the study of 
the total personality or aspects of 
the personality in their framework 
of the whole and thus opened up 
the possibilities of predicting hu- 
man behavior in terms of how peo- 
ple actually function. It is true 
that certain scores like M on the 
Rorschach may mean one thing 
when it is embedded in a certain 
Gestalt and something else in an- 
other Gestalt. But this is in line 
with similar problems in other 
sciences. Thus, in atomic analysis, 
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individual atoms may function dif- 
ferently in different fields or even 
in the same field. Now that the 
techniques are available for study- 
ing the total personality in action, 
new methods are being developed 
to handle the question of statisti- 
cal validity, reliability and the like 
as we shall see. 

Prior to the advent of projective 
techniques much clinical research 
by means of tests involved precise 
quantitative measurements of in- 
telligence and achievement. Corre- 
lations were calculated between 1Q 
and achievement quotients and 
predictions of school achievement 
were predicted on the assumption 
that the more intelligent a person 
was the better he could function in 
school. Gradually it became evi- 
dent that many highly intelligent, 
in fact, superior individuals often 
failed to achieve in school and 
these failures were attributed to so- 
called non-intellective factors, such 
as persistence, will power, motiva- 
tion, and the like. Clinicians when 
confronted with cases of intelligent 
children who failed to learn began 
to be less and less concerned with 
the IQ and the normative approach 
and more and more with the inci- 
dental qualitative aspects of the 
subject’s functioning on tests. 
Goodenough developed the concept 
of scatter as a manifestation of emo- 
tional instability (20). It began to 
sink in that two children even of 
the same chronological age with 
identical IQ’s were totally differ- 
ent in their school adjustment de- 
pending upon what went into the 
IQ, how the intelligence was or- 
ganized and how it functioned as 
part of the total personality. Simi- 
larly, all objective tests which pur- 
ported to measure by a number 
any supposedly independent or 
even dependent isolated variable 
eventually proved unable to pre- 
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dict for the individual because of 
the failure to take into account the 
total personality. Subjective evalu- 
ation of the qualitative aspects of 
a given individual’s performance 
on a test had to be made in an in- 
efficient, makeshift, haphazard way. 
The clinician had to “sneak it in,” 
if you please, and his most signifi- 
cant observations were often these 
smuggled in intuitive statements 
about the subject. Projective tech- 
niques made it possible to investi- 
gate systematically and on a large 
scale the dynamic _interrelation- 
ships between aspects of the per- 
sonality such as intelligence, emo- 
tion, mood, and all the rest and 
brought these studies within the 
realm of scientific investigation and 
evaluation. A new objective meth- 
odology based upon holistic prin- 
ciples was thus provided. 

With this new holistic approach, 
tools and tests which were formerly 
denuded of their inherent possibil- 
ities by being boiled down to a 
number and being made part of a 
summative score on an intelligence 
test, such as Binet’s original ink- 
blot test, the free association test 
on the Binet, the copying of square 
and diamond, sentence comple- 
tions, completion of a figure draw- 
ing, and a host of other subtests 
took on enriched meanings as in 
the Rorschach, Word Association 
Test, Bender-Gestalt, Projective 
Sentence Completion Tests, and 
the Human Figure Drawing Test. 
They became instruments for in- 
vestigating scientifically the rich 
hidden aspects of personality pre- 
viously not accessible. 

The greatest contribution of pro- 
jective techniques is perhaps in 
terms of making possible psychol- 
ogical studies by means of tests, of 
the nature of various types of psy- 
chopathology such as the psychoses, 
neuroses, psychosomatic illnesses, 
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alcoholism, and other personality 
maladjustments. By far the largest 
number and most fruitful studies 
of these phenomena have been 
made, utilizing the Rorschach and 
other projectives. This is true in 
spite of the fact that many of these 
studies are open to criticism: on 
methodological grounds. As we 
shall see, the modifications in meth- 
ods are being slowly but surely 
made which will make such studies 
more scientifically valid in the fu- 
ture. Of special importance is the 
fact alluded to by Miller that pro- 
jective psychodiagnostics has been 
largely responsible for the “revolt 
against the nosological categories 
of Kraepelin and Bleuler (41 p. 
>” 

—— with their suitability for 
studies of personality disturbance 
and the accumulation of dynamic 
data concerning psychopathology, 
projectives have made it possible to 
attempt to develop tested prognos- 
tic criteria drawn from their find- 
ings which could later be used to 
select patients who might respond 
best to a particular type of therapy 
or procedure for personality 
change. Much research is under way 
to evaluate with projective tests 
the personality changes which take 
place during the course of periods 
of psychotherapy and to study the 
possibilities of predicting the 
course of psychopathology. Thus, 
Bradway (6) developed a group of 
Rorschach factors which seemed re- 
lated to the treatability of promis- 
cuous girls and Siegel (64) found 
certain Rorschach signs that aid in 
forecasting children’s response to 
treatment. Studies by W. G. Klop- 
fer (36) of group therapy and 
Muench (42) of non-directive ther- 
apy illustrate the use of projective 
techniques to evaluate therapeutic 
results but these are merely the be- 
ginnings of much needed research 
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in this area even though the prog- 
ress to date has justified a chapter 
by Muench in a recent book (43). 
Problems such as these are, how- 
ever, being made accessible to scien- 
_tific study now that the tools are 
at hand. As data accumulates, it 
may be possible by integrating this 
knowledge with data accumulated 
by other methods of experimental 
depth psychology and _ psychoan- 
alytic procedure, to contribute to 
integrated theories of psychopath- 
ology which will be subject to fur- 
ther scientific study. 
Prophetically, Herman Ror- 
schach (5 p. 13) described his tech- 
nique as “a psychological experi- 
ment which, despite its simplicity, 
has proved to be of value in re- 
search ...” In 1945 Munroe (44) 
commented on the increasing use 
of the Rorschach, not for individ- 
ual clinical diagnoses, but as an 
instrument for the investigation of 
more general problems. She gave 
as examples Hertz’s studies of per- 
sonality development in adoles- 
cence (25), Oberholzer’s contribu- 
tion to the study of the People of 
Alor (14), Ross’ objective analysis 
of the psychological components in 
migraine and feurocirculatory as- 
thenia (57, 58), Hertzman’s study 
of personality shifts and types of 
reaction in a stress situation (27, 
28), and Piotrowski’s study of prog- 
nosis in the shock treatment of 
schizophrenia (49). Today, a host 
of scientific holistically oriented 
studies made possible by the exist- 
ence of projective techniques can 
be cited which have added mate- 
rially to existing psychological 
knowledge. Indeed new untapped 
areas of research such as the an- 
alysis of creativity and the study of 
the general development of person- 
ality by time sequence analysis 
were suggested by Burchard (8) and 
Bell (5) in their presidential 
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addresses. We can only single out 
a few of the more recent research 
applications of projectives in some 
selected areas of psychological 
science. 

For example, a number of prob- 
lems in the field of action research 
such as in the study of group ten- 
sion, morale, conflict, and prejudice 
have been opened up for more dy- 
namic investigation by the use of 
projective techniques (51) just as 
anthropological investigations were 
enriched by Hallowell (21). 
Fromme (18) used projective car- 
toons and ambiguous TAT type 
pictures to study opinions on pre- 
venting war. Frenkel-Brunswik and 
R. N. Sanford (16) used thematic 
pictures for analyzing the person- 
ality factors in Anti-Semitic college 
women and Hartley (24) attempted 
to determine the relationship be- 
tween basic personality traits and 
tolerance among college students. 
F. H. Sanford and Rosenstock (60) 
utilized cartoon-like projective de- 
vices in doorstep interviews and 
concluded that they “can serve a 
demonstrably useful purpose in per- 
sonality study.” They showed that 
for the testing of specific hypotheses 
about personality a researcher may 
“tailor a projective device to his 
own specific research needs” and 
that “such a test has a fair chance 
of overcoming the commonly en- 
countered difficulty of getting 
‘right’ or ‘nice’ answers rather than 
psychologically valid answers to at- 
titudinal items.” The uncovering 
of unconscious motivations in prej- 
udice and political attitudes is a 
new promising area for the research 
application of projective tech- 


niques. It is not inconceivable that 
this method could supplant even- 
tually the present public opinion 
poll techniques. The applications 
to advertising and motivation re- 
search offer unlimited possibilities. 
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Another area recently illuminat- 
ed by projective studies is the study 
of personality factors in physical 
disease and the interrelationships 
between emotions and physiological 
manifestations in psychosomatic ill- 
ness. Poser (50), for example, has 
studied duodenal ulcer patients and 
Alice Bell, Trosman and Ross (4) 
have summarized the use of projec- 
tive techniques in the investigation 
of emotional aspects of general 
medical disorders. They review 63 
recent studies with the Rorschach 
alone. Numerous other studies of 
amputees, asthma, cardiac condi- 
tions, tuberculosis, arthritis, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, cancer and other 
general medical problems can be 
cited. 

For many years the field of men- 
tal deficiency had been under the 
sway of the intelligence testing 
movement to which it had helped 
to give birth. The emphasis on 
classification and the artificial dis- 
tinction between intelligence and 
personality as if they existed as in- 
dependent entities brought the 
early rapid progress in that field to 
a standstill. Projective techniques 
and their dynamic qualities have 
instilled new life into the study of 
mental retardation to the point 
where a full chapter is devoted to 
them in Sarason’s excellent book 
(61 p. 222). As Sarason states, “The 
confusion that results from the im- 
plicit assumption that these words 
refer to different things can be seen 
in the tendency to put one kind of 
psychological procedure under ‘in- 
telligence’ testing and another ‘per- 
sonality’ testing—as if one pro- 
cedure is measuring one kind or 
variety of phenomena not tapped 
by the other. Although it may be 
argued that the use of these words 
has a practical value, the semantic 
problem is a reflection of an inade- 
quate atomistic theory of behavior 
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which is bound by the compart- 
ments which it has prematurely set 
up ... Recognition of the inade- 
quacy of utilizing intelligence test 
scores for explaining individual 
variations in behavior can be seen 
in the increasing attention given 
projective techniques . . . ’’ Studies 
with the Rorschach, (Werner 67, 
Sloan 65, Jolles 34), and the TAT, 
(Kutash 38, Sarason 62, and Abel 
1), have revealed the individual 
personality differences among the 
mentally defective and given new 
insights into the nature of mental 
deficiency. Sarason’s conclusions 
bear repetition when he says that 
“the defective individual, like the 
normal one, has fears, anxieties, 
wishes, and needs which may affect 
his intellectual functioning in 
varying degrees . . . whereas Binet 
gave the defective individual an 
‘intelligence,’ projective techniques 
have given him a ‘personality’ (61 
p- 261).” 

To exemplify further the con- 
tribution of projectives in opening 
up new areas for scientific investi- 
gation it may not be amiss to men- 
tion Roe’s recent studies of the per- 
sonalities of physical scientists (54) 
and biologists (53) with the Ror- 
schach test and the interesting find- 
ing that biologists are more con- 
cerned with form while physicists 
emphasize three-dimensional space 
and inanimate movement. She went 
on to study the personalities of 
psychologists and anthropologists 
(55). 1 leave it to you to ferret out 
for yourselves what she found, The 
study of occupational and profes- 
sional groups by use of projectives 
promises to revitalize and reorient 
the fields of vocational guidance 
and occupational selection. 

What are some of the method- 
ological changes stimulated by pro- 
jective techniques? In the heyday 
of atomistic experimental psychol- 
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ogy, scientific method in physics 
consisted of experiments in which 
ideally all variables but one were 
held constant, the experimental 
variable was varied systematically, 
_.and the observation of the results 
was recorded in quantitative terms. 
From this data generalizations were 
drawn which made contributions 
to scientific knowledge. This ap- 
proach which served well the pur- 
poses for which it was devised and 
answered the problems it was de- 
signed to answer was taken over 
bodily with only slight makeshift 
adaptation to study problems in 
psychology. Thus, the problem of 
human perception for many years 
was investigated by such controlled 
experiments and only those aspects 
of perception could be investigated 
which lent themselves to this basic 
“scientific method.” According to 
Gardner Murphy (47 p. xvii) “a 
hundred years of research in physi- 
ological optics, visual perception, 
acoustics, tactual and kinesthetic 
sensitivity, had laid a sound 
foundation for the understanding 
of the main tools by which man 
makes contact with his environ- 
ment. Emphasis was placed neces- 
sarily either upon the physical 
properties of the environment or 
the universal laws of perceptual 
response. Perception was to be 
understood as a response of living 
organisms to their environments by 
way of focused or integrative recog- 
nition of what the environment of- 
fers.” This, however, necessarily 
limited the scientific understand- 
ing of perception and threw little 
light on the true nature of per- 
ceptual distortion and individual 
differences in perceiving total situ- 
ations or complex combinations of 
stimuli. It did not elucidate the 
problem of what conditions the in- 
dividual’s focusing on specific as- 
pects of the phenomenological 
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world to the temporary exclusion 
of other aspects. In other words, 
this “objective method” divorced 
perception from the total person- 
ality of the perceiver and could 
only be used to study perception 
of isolated segments of the environ- 
ment under laboratory or con- 
trolled conditions. It could not pre- 
dict how an individual perceives 
the world as it occurs in nature. 
With the advent of more sensi- 
tive instruments, such as projective 
tests, it became possible to evaluate 
the interconnection between per- 
ception and the total personality of 
the perceiver which is the way it 
functions in real life situations, It 
became possible to design a study 
such as described in the recent 
book, Personality through Percep- 
tion by Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman 
et al (68). This project studied the 
basis of space orientation in human 
beings, supplementing the labora- 
tory and experimental approach by 
utilizing the Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception tests, the inter- 
view, the figure drawing test, and 
the miniature toy play situation. 
The study showed, by and large, 
that “particular modes of perceiv- 
ing are consistently related to par- 
ticular ways of adjusting.” Yet even 
here the authors were forced to 
admit that they were “limited to 
this form of stating their conclu- 
sions about how perception is re- 
lated to adjustment by the fact that 
the study had a correlational de- 
sign.” This design did not make it 
possible for them “to obtain direct 
evidence concerning the manner in 
which mode of perceiving and 
techniques of adjustment actually 
develop in relation to each other, 
in the course of psychological 


growth. Nor has it enabled these 
investigators to establish the spe- 
cific adaptational value of a par- 
ticular mode of perceiving in the 
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total personality economy of each 
individual. For the first kind of 
problem a longitudinal study is 
required and for the second, a 
study concerned with the individ- 
ual rather than with group trends. 
These latter two areas of investiga- 
tion are now being pursued (62, 
p. 491).” 

While the Witkin study started 
in observations of perceptual proc- 
esses and sought determinants of 
particular features of these proc- 
esses in overall psychological struc- 
ture, others under way, notably 
those of Klein (35) and Frenkel- 
Brunswik (17), have started with 
well-worked-out conceptions of per- 
sonality, and have been concerned 
with the way in which needs, feel- 
ings, and coping procedures are ex- 
pressed in perception. The new 
methods stimulated by the projec- 
tive hypotheses, after all the Ror- 
schach can be viewed as a test of 
visual perception, have made a be- 
ginning to provide, at last, a fuller 
picture of the true nature of per- 
ceiving, and give an improved 
understanding of man’s essential 
psychological organization. These 
new insights are establishing scien- 
tifically that perception and _ per- 
sonality are not separate processes 
of equal status in the organism but 
rather that personality subsumes 
perceiving as well as_ thinking, 
learning and so forth — precisely 
part of the hypothesis on which the 
Rorschach is based. At last it seems 
clear that the explanation of the 
organized character of perceptual 
experiences lies neither in the struc- 
ture of the field alone nor in per- 
sonal characteristics of the perceiver 
alone, but in both. A new scientific 
method is being devised to study 
and do justice to perception as part 
of the Gestalt of personality. 

Other examples of modifications 
in scientific method brought on by 
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projective techniques can be cited. 
This new approach consists of care- 
fully controlled clinical study not 
only of perception but judgment, 
association, learning, retention, for- 
getting and emotional behavior as 
they are embedded in and are part 
of the total personality. In fact, all 
the old basic problems can now be 
re-evaluated from this point of 
view which will give us new under- 
standing of how these personality 
aspects are organized and interre- 
lated in normal and disordered 
persons as well as how this organi- 
zation develops genetically. 

In what specific ways have pro- 
jective techniques influenced and 
in fact revolutionized experimental 
designs in personality research? Let 
us take typical ultra-scientific de- 
signs of the past and criticize them 
from the point of view of projec- 
tive techniques. Then we can point 
out how they are being improved 
and can be improved in the inter- 
ests of further scientific progress. 
Suppose that someone proposes to 
standardize or validate a new pro- 
jective personality test as a differ- 
entiator between so-called normals 
and schizophrenic patients. 

The old research design would 
take an experimental group of, let 
us say, 200 verified diagnosed schi- 
zophrenics and 200 so-called nor- 
mals and equate them for such 
factors as, for example, intelligence, 
educational level, vocational status, 
socio-economic status, and perhaps 
other so-called variables. The test 
would then be administered to each 
of the subjects by well-trained ex- 
aminers, each examiner handling 
the same number of subjects from 
each group. The mean scores on all 
of the scorable factors of the test 
would be calculated, the differences 
between the means, and the signifi- 
cance of the differences by some 
test of significance of differences. 
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Then the test would be tried out 
on a new group of subjects and the 
significant differences would be 
used to separate the normals from 
the schizophrenics for purposes of 
cross-validation. This looks like a 
rigorous design but let us examine 
it more closely. 


In the first place, from the or- 
ganismic or holistic point of view, 
as soon as you equate schizophren- 
ics to normals for, let us say, intel- 
ligence, you destroy the Gestalt of 
either normality or schizophrenia. 
We know that the intellectual func- 
tioning of schizophrenics is affected 
by the disorder, and to pick schizo- 
phrenics who function intellectual- 
ly as well as normals is to get a 
peculiar group of schizophrenics. 
If the same were done for educa- 
tional level, vocational status, mar- 
ital status, and other factors, we 
would wind up with schizophrenics 
who make as good educational, vo- 
cational, marital, and intellectual 
adjustments as normals. Would we 
then be likely to find significant 
differences between the two groups 
on the tests? On the other hand, 
if we matched the normals to schi- 
zophrenics we would have extreme- 
ly poorly adjusted normals. Would 
we be able to generalize from the 
results of our study for typical 
normals or representative schizo- 
phrenics? Our best bet then would 
be to get random samplings of both 
groups and forget about equating 
as was done in a recent study in- 
volving the Graphomotor Projec- 
tion Technique (39). Appropriate 
statistical measures to study the ef- 
fects of the variables concerned 
were applied to the data afterwards 
thus preserving the requirements 
of retaining the Gestalt. 

On a more sophisticated level 
Hammond (22) has shown “how 
the application of traditional, sys- 
tematic, rather than representative, 
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experimental design to problems in 
clinical psychology results in un- 
justified conclusions.” He indicates 
that both Brunswik (7, p. 8) and 
Fisher (15, p. 88) point out that 
systematic design “‘is inherited from 
classical physics” and that “both 
agree that revision of this pro- 
cedure is necessary.” In another 
article Hammond (23) draws the 
“analogy between the discovery, on 
the part of relativity physics, of the 
confinement of traditional physical 
laws to a limited universe of con- 
ditions, on the one hand, and the 
considerations in psychology that 
have led to the establishment of 
representative design on the other.” 
The further comparison could be 
made between dynamic projective 
holistic psychology as representa- 
tive in scientific psychology of what 
relativity physics represents in 
physical science. Among the new 
designs which may more nearly 
meet the needs of holistic psychol- 
ogy can be mentioned Fisher’s mul- 
tivariate analysis of variance and 
related techniques as well as Bruns- 
wik’s representative design. Several 
recent studies illustrate the appli- 
cation of these newer designs not- 
ably that of Gibby (19) on exam- 
iner influence on the Rorschach 
inquiry. 

Let us examine further the scien- 
tific objectivity of those who insist 
on controlling so-called variables 
such as intelligence in a systematic 
design or on equating groups for 
intelligence. 


Is not this based upon the im- 
plicit assumption or prejudice that 
intelligence or the IQ is a variable 
capable of being measured by an 
IQ test, the responses to which, the 
subject may project into as much 
as and in the same way as in the 
responses to the projective tech- 
nique being validated? By what 
scientific right does such an experi- 
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menter accept as established that 
intelligence is a unitary trait ca- 
pable of being isolated from the 
rest of the personality by a quanti- 
tative test? Is not this as subjective 
as an a priori assumption that color 
responses on the Rorschach repre- 
sent emotional reactivity to the 
environment? Perhaps we should 
be concerned by the insidious way 
in which the cultists of pseudo-ob- 
jectivity wrap their subjectivity in 
neat, air-tight, statistically refined, 
controlled experiments to hide 
from their own conscious aware- 
ness and the scrutiny of others the 
implicit theoretical prejudices that 
underly their atomistic method. 
Perhaps the reification of the meth- 
od is a further step in the defensive 
system of enhancing their shaky 
scientific security. This is not to 
throw a wet blanket on true ob- 
jectivity which takes into account 
in experimental designs that Gest- 
alts must not be destroyed and re- 
sults in what we might call “holistic 
objectivity.” 

A good example of “holistic ob- 
jectivity” is provided in a recent 
study by Beck and Nunnally (3) 
in which they utilized a method, 
“scientifically dependable, for pat- 
terning out the personality as a 
whole.” Instead of using the rela- 
tively simple outmoded atomistic 
statistics of seeing how any one 
variable distributes within the 
whole of any one group such as 
schizophrenics, neurotics, or nor- 
mals, they used Q-technique to de- 
termine how the many different 
personality variables distribute in 

uantity in any one person. In 
their own words, “How much does 
he respect reality, against how 
much fantasy which he is using, 
against how much emotion which 
pleasurably excites or painfully agi- 
tates—how much of these go to 
make up a schizophrenic as against 
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a healthy person?”’ (3, p. 224). The 
applicability of Q-technique to hol- 
istically oriented research in schizo- 
phrenia is excellently described in 
the above-mentioned article (3, p. 
228-229). 

Another example is provided by 
Holt’s (29) design for validation 
studies which he has called “sys- 
tematic study of unreliability” and 
in which he distinguishes between 
phenotypic and genotypic reliabil- 
ity. This method is derived from 
Horn’s (30, 31) repeated test tech- 
nique for treating intra-individual 
variability in the study of person- 
ality. 

Let us turn to the business of 
using parametric statistics based 
on the assumption of the normal 
curve which holds perhaps for the 
IQ but is certainly not applicable 
to such Rorschach scores as M, CF, 
or any of the scores. We know that 
the higher the score on an intelli- 
gence test the better, so that mean 
intelligence represents a real nu- 
merical average quantity of intelli- 
gence for the particular group 
under study. We know that too 
much M in a Rorschach record 
may be as bad as too little M if 
not more so insofar as schizophre- 
nia is concerned. The mean M of 
schizophrenics is utterly meaning- 
less as representative of the group 
tendency. The fact that there may 
not be a significant difference in 
mean M between normals and schi- 
zophrenics does not in the least 
prove that it is invalid for differ- 
entiating schizophrenics from nor- 
mals. The distribution of M does 
not even follow a normal curve but 
may perhaps follow a J-curve. This 
is another example of the improper 
use of a method applicable in its 
original context but inapplicable 
to projective techniques. 

This leads us to the encouraging 
fact that as a result of projective 
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techniques and their new kinds of 
scores or shorthands for noting 
qualities, new statistical techniques 
more appropriate to the important 
problems for which psychology is 
seeking solutions are being devel- 
oped. We need only mention non- 
parametric statistics, P technique, 
Q technique, inverse factor analy- 
sis, statistics for the individual case, 
and variations of analysis of vari- 
ance. Statistical methods that can 
deal with Gestalts and fluctuations 
within an individual need further 
development. The clinician, to pre- 
dict for the individual, cannot use 
the normative approach which 
might conceivably permit predic- 
tion on the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. By taking samplings of ten 
TAT stories on a case if he finds 
that in the eight stories that have 
authority figures the hero, all eight 
times, shows aggression toward 
these figures, he might be able to 
predict with almost complete cer- 
tainty that this subject will be ag- 
gressive toward authority figures 
especially if other data shows that 
he tends to act out his aggressive 
needs. More can perhaps be learned 
about individual behavior by thor- 
ough clinical and statistical study 
of individual cases than by the ac- 
cumulation of group statistics. In 
this respect, psychology is more like 
the science of astronomy in which 
the experimental method of con- 
trolling variables directly can not 
be applied at all. Yet it is the purest 
of the natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics has been applied most suc- 
cessfully in this science which uses 
mostly better and better tools for 
what we might call clinical obser- 
vation of the universe. Only after 
such observation are the Gestalts 
broken down by use of the spectro- 
meter to add more facts about the 
stars. 

The new era of the development 
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of holistic statistics, ushered in by 
projective techniques and dynamic 
psychology, has made clinical re- 
searchers as well as statisticians 
aware of the many common statis- 
tical fallacies pervading the static 
applications of the statistics of the 
past to current dynamic research 
problems. These have been sum- 
marized ably by Cronbach (11), 
Schafer (63), and others. For ex- 
ample, Schafer points out the error 
in the frequent conclusion drawn 
“that a_ statistically established 
group trend characterizes all the 
members of the group.” He cites the 
frequent occurrence in the “inter- 
pretation of results’ sections of pub- 
lished articles of such statements as 
“alcoholics tend to” . . . or “schizo- 
phrenics are” . . . “when actually 
the statistics have merely estab- 
lished that relatively many schizo- 
phrenics or alcoholics show a cer- 
tain trend.” He asks, “What about 
the remaining members of the 
group—those who do not show the 
trend?” and then goes on to point 
out that “it is arbitrary to assume 
that a statistically significant pat- 
tern captures the essence of group 
membership.” 

“A related erroneous assumption 
is seen when a mild statistical trend 
is assumed to indicate that all 
members of the group show the 
trend mildly By contrast a 
statement such as the following 
may be justified and quite scientific, 
‘If anyone gives a contamination 
response in the Rorschach test, it is 
likely to be a schizophrenic who 
does so, but not many schizo- 
phrenics give contamination re- 
sponses.’ In other words, it should 
not necessarily be assumed that a 
statistically insignificant difference 
implies that there is no difference 
between groups.” Schafer also ex- 
plodes such sacred assumptions as 
that “the use of a large sample is 
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always desirable since a large sam- 
ple will cancel out individual dif- 
ferences that might otherwise be- 
cloud trends in our data” or that 
“a score is an adequate micro-unit 
for research.” Munroe (45, p. 15) 
also has commented that, “By and 
large it seems clear that poor re- 
sults are obtained when a limited 
number of the traditional scores 
(which were never intended for 
use in isolation) are equated with 
personality traits without further 
ado and correlated with external 
factors. Promising results are ob- 
tained when combinations of scores 
are used...” 


The critique of uncritical use of 
inapplicable statistical techniques 
could be multiplied considerably 
but it is perhaps more fruitful to 
dwell on the statistical innovations 
designed to meet the problems 
raised by projective techniques. 
That these newer statistical meth- 
ods can be attributed to the im- 
pact of projectives is attested to by 
Mensh (40) who states that “as the 
projective methods became a more 
prominent tool of the clinical psy- 
chologist, still more statistical prob- 
lems were posed because of the na- 
ture of the tests and the data ob- 
tained through their use.”” An out- 
standing exposition of the need for 
a new look in statistics was pre- 
sented in the symposium on Sta- 
tistics for the Clinician (71) chaired 
by Zubin and participated in by 
Baldwin, Kubis, Kogan, Hunt, Ra- 
bin, and Cronbach. 


As Zubin (69) pointed out, 
“group centered” statistics are giv- 
ing way to “individual-centered” 
Statistics and as Mensh (40) re- 
ports, “Particularly since the intro- 
duction of the projective methods 
have questions been raised about 
the normal distribution curve and 
its application to data obtained by 
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means of such psychodiagnostic de- 
vices.” 

Among the more promising new- 
er techniques of statistical analysis 
which have been developed are 
some which originated within the 
field of projective testing itself such 
as Rosenzweig’s (59) “method for 
validating projective techniques 
projectively” which he has called 
the method of “successive clinical 
predictions.” But statisticians and 
research psychologists have also 
risen to the challenge as witness 
Zubin’s (69) proposal of the need 
to sample “not only an individual’s 
performance but also to sample his 
variability,” something which the 
clinician has relied upon in clini- 
cal time sequence studies of indi- 
vidual cases. But Zubin (70) has 
also developed a series of rating 
scales classifying response categories 
into scale steps and applying rat- 
ing scale techniques in the evalua- 
tion of the Rorschach, Levy Move- 
ment Blots, the TAT, and Word 
Association. While the method may 
have research use it has as yet re- 
ceived little acceptance by other in- 
vestigators. Cronbach (12) has fur- 
ther developed _blind-matching 
techniques which he considers able 
to yield the “types of objective 
analysis necessary for a thorough 
validation of a qualitative assess- 
ment of personality.” This proves 
to be a highly cumbersome pro- 
cedure but may have value for re- 
search. The contributions of Cat- 
tell (9) in P-technique and of 
Stephenson (66) in Q-technique are 
gaining some acceptance as wit- 
ness the Beck-Nunnally study pre- 
viously mentioned. We have al- 
ready mentioned the methods of 
analysis of variance and multivari- 
ate analyses. There remains to add 
the applications of the Fisher dis- 
criminant function technique (69) 
defined by Zubin as one “which 
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serves to integrate a group of vari- 
ables into a total score such that 
the maximum differentiation from 
a contrasted group is effected.” 


The entire field of scientific psy- 
chology is undergoing a metamor- 
phosis under the impact of projec- 
tive techniques. Notions previously 
established scientifically in labora- 
tory and controlled experimental 
situations are found to be invalid 
when applied to living human ma- 
terial and real life situations. For 
example, when anxiety brought 
about artificially in the laboratory 
by depriving subjects of their ex- 
pected dinner is compared to real 
life anxiety as it occurs at the death 
of a loved one, any conclusions 
drawn from the laboratory experi- 
ment no matter how well designed 
is inapplicable. Under the impact 
of projective techniques all existing 
theories of psychology are being re- 
evaluated and restudied in the 
light of the total personality in 
action. Thus, the newest theories 
of perception as elaborated by Ittel- 
son and Cantril (33) and the trans- 
actional school on the basis of the 
Ames Demonstrations stress the in- 
dividual nature of perception and 
its dependence on past phenomen- 
ological experience. At the East 
Orange VA Hospital extensive re- 
search is now under way using the 
Ames Demonstrations in conjunc- 
tion with projective techniques to 
study such new problems as Per- 
ceptual Fluidity and Neuropsychi- 
atric Prognosis, The Development 
of Perceptual Differentiations as 
Psychodiagnostic Clinical Tools, 
and the Development of a New In- 
tegrated Theory of Perception in 
Normal and _ Psychopathological 


States (37). 


We are now in the midst of a 
new era of dynamic scientific psy- 
chological progress ushered in part- 
ly by the advent of projective tech- 
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niques which may eventually raise 
psychology to the status of the oth- 
er sciences of physics, chemistry, 
astronomy and biology. Perhaps our 
science, too, is at last breaking the 
methodological chains that bound 
it and emerging to study man’s 
mind and personality by whatever 
methods prove able to answer the 
crucial, important problems that 
confront us. This is particularly 
important when we think that the 
decision as to whether to use atomic 
energy for the destruction of man- 
kind or the establishment of a 
utopia on earth will be made by 
human minds and personalities or 
to use Gardner Murphy’s term, by 
a special brand of “autisms” (46). 
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Reports have been appearing 
with increasing frequency in medi- 
cal and psychiatric literature re- 
garding the effects of cortisone, 
ACTH, and related drugs on per- 
sonality. Patients to whom these 
drugs are administered are said to 
undergo changes in behavior and 
even in some extreme instances to 
develop psychotic episodes. Reports 
of psychological changes usually oc- 
cur as secondary observations in ac- 
counts of medical research on the 
use of these drugs in the treatment 
of physical illnesses. Lidz, Carter, 
Lewis, and Surratt (5) have recent- 
ly summarized the major portion of 
the medical literature from the 
point of view of the psychological 
changes involved; they note that 
they are unable to find any degree 
of agreement among the various 
studies. 


While transitory disturbances of 
behavior such as elation, euphoria, 
irritability, depression, disturbances 
of intellectual functioning, and 
psychotic episodes present a num- 
ber of practical research problems 
in themselves, the occurrence of 
such disturbances also may shed 
some new light into the relation- 
ship of behavior and body bio- 
chemistry. Many investigators (4) 
have sought to find a link between 
glandular functioning and mental 
illness. Although no one has yet 
been able to work out a theory 
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predicting the occurrence and 
course of a mental illness on this 
basis, Selye’s recent formulation 
(7) of the General Adaptation Syn- 
drome offers some suggestion about 
the manner in which pituitary and 
adrenal cortical functioning could 
relate to the conditions under 
which mental illnesses often occur. 

Three recent studies (2, 5, 6) 
have utilized psychological tests to 
evaluate changes occurring in pati- 
ents. Two of these studies have uti- 
lized the Rorschach, in particular. 
Lidz et al (5) studied a group of 
fifteen patients with mixed diag- 
noses who were treated with ACTH 
and cortisone, or both. Neither in 
the Rorschach nor in any of the 
other psychological or psychiatric 
measures which they used did they 
find the striking changes which 
might have been expected on the 
basis of earlier reports. While some 
behavioral changes were observed 
and might be characterized as eu- 
phoria or increased feelings of well- 
being, these changes were inter- 
preted by the authors to be second- 
ary to the patient’s improved phy- 
sical condition brought about by 
treatment. 

McLaughlin, Zabarenko, Diana, 
and Quinn (6) investigated the re- 
actions of twenty-two rheumatoid 
arthritics to ACTH. They utilized 
both interviews and tests to evalu- 
ate their patients. From their use 
of the Rorschach they conclude 
that all patients while under treat- 
ment with ACTH showed intensifi- 
cation of neurotic defenses, parti- 
cularly compulsive ~—— Pati- 
ents who improved clinically while 
on ACTH were freer to express 
their feelings, while the clinically 
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unimproved became more _ tense 
and anxious. In unimproved pati- 
ents there was some tendency for 
previous pathological personality 
characteristics to become exagger- 
ated during ACTH treatment. 

It is rather difficult to evaluate 
either of these studies. In neither 
was the data handled in a systema- 
tic or objective fashion; both arti- 
cles consist in large part of clinical 
summaries of cases. Further each 
investigation used different drugs, 
and although ACTH and cortisone 
are related, evidence points to the 
fact that ACTH is the more po- 
tent. of the two. These studies were 
done with patients who were being 
treated for a particular disease and 
dosages ddministered, duration of 
treatment, etc. were all adjusted 
to meet the individual needs of the 
case. Neither study had sufficient 
controls to allow us to decide which 
changes occurred as a function of 
the medication given and which 
occurred as a function of retesting, 
the conditions of observation, etc. 
Pre sably far too little is known 
about the cumulative effect of these 
drugs and about the effects of read- 
ministering such tests as the Ror- 
schach at short intervals to permit 
any conclusions to be drawn about 
changes unless a control group is 
available for comparison. 


PROBLEM 


The present study was an at- 
tempt to investigate in a more con- 
trolled fashion whether the admini- 
stration of cortisone would produce 
significant changes in Rorschach 
protocols. 


SUBJECTS 


Subjects were sixteen patients 
admitted during a two-month per- 
iod to the Columbus Receiving 
Hospital. Although hospitalized 
mental patients were used in this 
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preliminary study, we are not of- 
fering any hypotheses regarding the 
therapeutic effects of cortisone on 
mental illness; we are seeking only 
to determine what kind of person- 
ality changes occur when it is ad- 
ministered. Since our subjects were 
in relatively good physical health, 
changes if they occur cannot be 
readily attributed to relief from 
pain or reduction of functional in- 
capacities. 

Patients were admitted to Col- 
bus Receiving Hospital because 
they appeared to have good prog- 
nosis of responding to short term 
intensive treatment. They had pre- 
viously made satisfactory adjust- 
ments, had an acute onset of ill- 
ness, and came to the hospital vol- 
untarily. All new cases admitted 
during the investigation period 
were considered for the study. 
Cases were excluded where: illness 
was either precipitated or aggra- 
vated by an organic factor; patho- 
logy of the respiratory, cardiac, or 
gastrointestinal systems was pres- 
ent; patients had previously been 
given cortisone in the course of an- 
other illness. Sixteen cases met the 
criteria and were included in the 
study; twenty cases were elimi- 
nated. 

Eight cases were males and eight 
were females. Three of the group 
would probably have been con- 
sidered seriously neurotic, three 
psychotically depressed, and ten 
schizoid (ranging from borderline 
to very seriously disturbed individ- 
uals). Ages ranged from 25 to 58. 
Only patients who completed the 
medication regime and remained in 
the hospital through the follow-up 
period were included in the study. 
During the medication and follow- 
up periods no other form of soma- 
tic therapy was undertaken with 
these patients. 
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METHOD 


Each new patient admitted dur- 
ing the study received an intensive 
physical examination and if he 
were considered eligible on the 
foregoing criteria a battery of psy- 
chological tests and psychiatric in- 
terviews was administered. The bat- 
tery consisted of: six subtests of the 
Wechsler Bellvue Intelligence 
Scale; the Rorschach; 8 selected 
cards from the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test; the Level of Aspira- 
tion Board and Incomplete Sen- 
tences Test devised by Rotter; and 
psychiatric interviews with two or 
three psychiatrists. 

When testing was completed, the 
patient began medication. The 
schedule of dosages corresponded 
to amounts uf cortisone commonly 
given in cases of rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. On the first day each patient re- 
ceived three tablets, every six hours 
(one tablet equals 25 mg.); the 
second and third day, two tablets, 
every six hours; fourth day, one 
tablet, every six hours; fifth to 
thirtieth day, one tablet, every 
eight hours. Patients also received 
daily, one tablet (1 gm.) of enteric 
coated potassium chloride. 

Half the sixteen patients includ- 
ed in the study received tablets ac- 
tually containing cortisone; half re- 
ceived placebos. A psychiatrist on 
one of the outpatient services, who 
had no other contact with the study 
or the patients involved, assigned 
subjects to the experimental and 
control groups on a random basis. 
Four men and four women were 
assigned to each group. A vial filled 
with either cortisone or placebo 
tablets, labeled with the patient’s 
name was sent to the ward. Only 
when all the data were collected 
from all the patients and much of 
the preliminary analysis of data was 
completed, did anyone else in the 
hospital learn who had actually re- 
ceived cortisone. 
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Patients were given the same bat- 
tery of tests again on the day after 
the cessation of medication (31st 
day of the study). They were tested 
for a third time sometime between 
the 50th and 60th day (after 20 to 
30 days of no medication). Com- 
mg of the Rorschach protocols 

fore medication, the protocols 
after 30 days, and after the follow- 
up period provides the data pre- 
sented in this paper. 


RESULTS 


The battery of tests were admini- 
stered three times within a relative- 
ly short interval, and it was antici- 
pated that all subjects would show 
some changes in performance. The 
problem was to find whether there 
were any changes characteristic of 
the group receiving cortisone and 
not characteristic of the group re- 
ceiving placebo. 

First we attempted to consider 
the Rorschach apart from the other 
available tests and clinical data and 
to make global judgments about 
the picture presented in the pro- 
tocol. Two clinical psychologists, 
experienced in the use of the Ror- 
schach, were unable to find any 
consistent means of separating the 
two groups on the basis of this 
“blind analysis.” Nearly all 16 pati- 
ents showed on successive testings a 
striking degree of consistency, i.e. 
responses given at the first admini- 
stration of the Rorschach were also 
given—often in exactly the same 
words—on the second and third ad- 
ministrations. Occasional responses 
were dropped or added or elabo- 
rated in a slightly different fashion, 
but these seldom altered to any de- 
gree the clinical picture obtainable 
from the protocol. 

During the period when the tests 
were administered, the “blind an- 
alysis” done, and the protocols 
scored the investigators did not 
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know which subjects had received 
the drug. Beck’s (1) scoring proce- 
dures were used. After the identity 
of the experimental and control 
group was known, statistical tests 
were run on as many scoring cate- 
gories as possible to determine 
whether any significant differences 
had occurred. 

Because the protocols varied con- 
siderably in length from patient to 
patient, it was necessary to find 
some procedure which would 
equalize the weight given a parti- 
cular response in protocols of dif- 
ferent lengths. Scores were expressed 
in terms of frequencies and con- 
verted into standard scores on the 
basis of their deviation from the 
average frequency of the particular 
type of response in all forty-eight 
protocols. Owing to size and other 
characteristics of the sample, the 
Festinger rank difference technique 
(3) seemed most appropriate. 


The formula for Festinger’s d is: 


ta =Rn nt 





n 2 
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wis the mean rank for the sam- 
ple with the smaller n of cases. n 
is the number of cases in the larger 
sample. The value of d is obtained 
by consulting Festinger’s table (3). 

This statistic makes no assump- 
tion about the form of the distribu- 
tion and it does not take into ac- 
count the correlation between dis- 
tributions. 

Tests were run only on those 
variables which had occurred sufh- 
ciently often to make a test rela- 
tively reliable. Values of d were 
computed comparing cortisone and 
non-cortisone subjects in amount 
of change shown between testings: 
1 and 2; 1 and 3; and 2 and 3. 
Variables tested were number of: 
whole responses; content categories; 
uses of color alone or in combina- 
tion; small details; large details; 
popular responses; poor form re- 
sponses; good form responses; hu- 
man movement responses; average 
reaction time per card; and finally 
sheer number of responses. No val- 
ue of d was significant. 


TABLE I 


Rank Difference Values for Changes in Frequency of Responses, Com- 
paring Cortisone and Non-Cortisone Groups, on Three Administrations 
of the Rorschach. 


Initial testing to 
30 day retesting 


Kind of Response 


Ww 1.43 
Number of content 

categories used 79 
Uses of color 86 
Dd 21 
D 36 
P 1.29 
Number of 

determinant 

categories used 21 

_— 1.57 
F4 1.43 
M 36 


Average reaction 
time per card 


1.07 
1.07 

Note: n equalled 8 and m equalled 8 in all comparisons. Values of d would have 
to equal 2.38 or 3.00 to be significant at the .05 or the .01 levels, respectively. 


Change in Frequency from: 


Initial to 30 day to 
60 day 60 day 
58 1.43 
1.50 57 
08 1.50 
1.08 93 
50 79 
aT 86 
42 1.07 
1.83 1.21 
A2 21 
25 14 
Laz 1.28 
1.50 14 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The results presented here must 
be evaluated quite cautiously. Only 
a small number of subjects con- 
stituting a very diverse group were 
tested. It is possible that the factor 
of large individual differences vari- 
ance might have obscured the ex- 
istence of otherwise significant 
changes. Future studies could pro- 
fitably be undertaken with more 
homogeneous groups of subjects. 
However, tentatively we do not 
find that easily detectable or uni- 
form changes occur in Rorschach 
protocols of patients receiving cor- 
tisone. The results of this study 
suggest that the kind of data yield- 
ed by this test, designed as it is to 
sample the way in which the indi- 
vidual most often organizes his per- 
ceptions and responds to them, is 
relatively unsuitable for the investi- 
gation of superficially induced 
changes in behavior. On the other 
hand, clinical use of the Rorschach 
would not be seriously invalidated 
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in the case of patients who are be- 
ing treated with cortisone. 
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It is believed by many workers 
that children tend to identify more 
readily with animals than with hu- 
mans and consequently are more 
productive to pictures of animal 
figures. Reference has been made 
by Biersdorf and Marcuse (2) to 
numerous studies reporting the su- 
periority of animal over human 
figures in eliciting projected stories 
from children. In all of these 
studies comparing human and ani- 
mal pictures the scene and situation 
as well as the figures, were varied. 
It is not clear, then, whether the 
superior productivity was due to 
the animal figures or to the differ- 
ences in scene and situation. In 
only one study, Biersdorf and Mar- 
cuse (2), was an attempt made to 
control these variables and in this 
case no differences were found, with 
the criteria used, in the productiv- 
ity of normal seven year old chil- 
dren to human and to animal fig- 
ures. This study also raised the 
question as to what results would 
be found with emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The present study 
was designed to answer this ques- 
tion. 


HyPportueEsis 


The following hypothesis was 
tested: there will be no significant 
difference in productivity, as meas- 
ured by several criteria, between 
the data collected from the stories 
of emotionally disturbed children 
told in response to animal and 
those told in response to human 
pictures in which the same scene 
and situation are used. 


METHOD 
Twenty-eight children, twenty- 


one boys and seven girls, served as 
subjects. Their ages ranged from 
five years four months to eight 
years five months, with a mean age 
of seven years two months. Eigh- 
teen of the subjects were on the 
therapy waiting list of a children’s 
psychiatric clinic and had been 
diagnosed as emotionally disturbed 
by a psychiatric team. The ten re- 
maining subjects, residents of a 
home for children, had emotional 
difficulties which precluded their 
remaining with their parents. 
These latter had been diagnosed by 
a psychiatrist as emotionally dis- 
turbed and in need of psychiatric 
treatment. While no definite diag- 
nostic labels were appended to any 
of the children, dynamic formula- 
tions indicated pathology serious 
enough to impair functioning and 
affect behavior in a wide variety of 
circumstances. 

The stimuli consisted of twelve 
pictures. Six of these were identi- 
cal with Bellak’s Childrens’ Apper- 
ception Test (1) and depicted ani- 
mal figures, and the other six cor- 
responded to these except that the 
figures were human. (These sets of 
pictures were the same stimuli em- 
ployed in the Biersdorf and Mar- 
cuse study (2) and reproductions 
are shown in that reference.) 

Each child had two sessions, ap- 
proximately two weeks apart. Half 
of the subjects were shown the six 
animal pictures at the first session 
and the six human pictures at the 
second session. This was reversed 
for the other half of the subjects. 
The order of presentation was the 
same for each subject at both ses- 
sions, but was varied randomly 
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from subject to subject. To estab- 
lish rapport, a standardized ‘‘warm- 
ing up” interview was used with 
each child. (The procedure was 
identical with that of the Biersdorf 
and Marcuse (2) study.) The 
stories were recorded and tran- 
scribed. At the end of the second 
session, each child was asked: 
“Which pictures did you like to 
make up stories about—the ones 
with the people or the ones with 
the animals?” 


Six criteria of productivity were 
used: (1) length of time before re- 
sponse; (2) length of response time; 
(3) number of words used; (4) 
number of promptings required 
and the number of rejections en- 
countered; (5) childrens’ prefer- 
ences; (6) judges’ ratings of clini- 
cal usefulness. The first four of 
these criteria, had been used in 
previous studies. The last two cri- 
teria were introduced because of 
their apparent meaningfulness in 
the clinical situation and because 
the Biersdorf and Marcuse study 
had not yielded differences. The 
sixth criterion, judges’ ratings of 
clinical usefulness, was obtained as 
follows: five judges, three of whom 
are trainees in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Clinical Psychology 
Training program, one a staff psy- 
chologist with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and one a staff mem- 
ber at a children’s clinic, were 
asked to rate the protocols on the 
amount of personal structure and 
dynamics revealed about the child. 
The protocols were presented in 
pairs, an animal and a human pro- 
tocol, and the judges, who may or 
may not have known which stories 
had animal or human. stimuli, 
were asked to indicate which 


stories revealed more, or whether 
they both revealed about the same 
amount of information. It was as- 
certained by phenomenological re- 


Responses of Disturbed Children to Pictures 


ports that the judges had no bias 
in relation to this problem, nor 
were they aware of any direction in 
the hypothesis of the authors. 


RESULTS 


No significant differences were 
found in: length of time before re- 
sponse, length of response time, 
number of words used, number of 
promptings and rejections, and 
children’s preferences, when the 
six sets of cards were considered as 
a unit. Using the three criteria of 
Table I the data were further an- 
alyzed for differences between indi- 
vidual pairs of cards, using a t of 
mean differences. One t was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level (i.e., the length 
of response time was longer for the 
animal card than for its human 
counterpart).? It is debatable that 
any significance can be attached to 
this t inasmuch as the other 17 t’s 
computed were not significant (a 
total of 18 t’s were calculated for 
the six sets of cards and the three 
criteria). 

A measure which yielded statisti- 
cally significant results at better 
than the .001 level was the judges’ 
ratings of clinical usefulness. A sign 
test? of the combined ratings of 
the five judges for each pair of pro- 
tocols indicated that they felt the 
stories produced to the cards with 
human figures revealed more clini- 
cal information than those pro- 
duced to the animal pictures. 

It is of interest, from the norma- 
tive point of view, to observe the 
trends shown in the data collected 
from disturbed and normal chil- 
dren (Table II). 


* The card is described as follows (Bellak): 
“A baby dog lies across the knees of an 
adult dog; both figures with a minimum 
of expressive features. The figures are 
set in a foreground of a bathroom.” 

See Dixon, W. J. and Mood, A. M. 
The statistical sign test. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1946, 41, 557-566. 
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TABLE I—Comparison of the Significance of the Difference Between 
Means of the Responses of Disturbed Children (N = 28) to Six 
Animal and to Six Human Pictures Which Use the 
Same Scene and Situation.1 


Criterion 


1, Length of time before response in seconds 


2. Length of response time in seconds 
3. Number of words used 
*P > .05 in every case 


6 Animal Cards 


6 Human Cards 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. t® 

52.4 39.7 65.9 43.2 Lag 
180.2 114.5 151.0 98.5 1.89 
245.6 162.0 248.1 148.8 18 


Taste II—Comparison of Data Collected From Normal and Disturbed 
Children on Three Criteria 


Human 


1. Mean length of time before 
response per card in seconds 5.9 


2. Mean length of response time 


Normal Disturbed 
(Biersdorf and Marcuse) (Mainord and Marcuse) 
Animal Human Animal 
6.7 10.9 8.7 
per card in seconds 42.5 43.3 25.2 30.0 
3. Mean number of words 
used per card 49.2 55.6 41.4 40.9 


DIscUSSION AND SUMMARY 


In general, the results of this 
study with disturbed children sup- 
port the Biersdorf and Marcuse 
study with normal children in that 
the comparable criteria revealed no 
differences between stories told to 
human and to animal figures. The 
findings reported here again con- 
tradict the sear a that children 
identify more readily with animals 
than with humans. Productivity, as 
used here, is a measure of identifi- 
cation and is both quantitative 
(e.g. the number of words used) 
and qualitative (e.g. clinicians 
judgments as to the significance of 
the story given). It is entirely con- 
ceivable that the criteria of produc- 
tivity (and therefore of identifica- 
tion) will have to be modified in 
the course of experimental investi- 
gation. This latter procedure how- 
ever, is to be desired to that of as- 





1 These data were treated differently than 
in the Biersdorf and Marcuse study. In 
the present study, the significance test 
used was a t test of the mean differ- 
ence for paired observations of pooled 
data. 


suming a priori that identification 
is present. The present study went 
further than previous studies in 
adding childrens’ preferences and 
judges’ ratings of clinical useful- 
ness. The judges’ ratings would 
suggest that children, probably be- 
cause of their life experiences and 
social relationships, show greater 
identification with humans. From 
the viewpoint of clinical usefulness, 
the implications of the present 
study are that a Human Appercep- 
tion Test would be a more valu- 
able diagnostic tool than an Ani- 
mal Apperception Test, at least 
with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren about seven years of age when 
the situations depicted by Bellak 
are used. 
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A Note on the Vorhaus Configurations of 


“Reading Disability” 


DEREK S. PUGH 
University of Edinburgh, Social Sciences Research Centre 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous issue of this Jour- 
nal, Vorhaus (6) described four 
Rorschach configurations which she 
found associated with marked read- 
ing retardation. She studied the 
test patterns of 309 cases of read- 
ing disability, which were submit- 
ted to the New York University 
Reading Institute over a period of 
two years. She discovered four 
major configurations, interpreting 
them according to Klopfer (3) and 
making use in addition of Colm’s 
(1) hypothesis that “One can safe- 
ly reconstruct the interrelationship 
difficulties between parents and 
child from the child’s Rorschach.” 


The four configurations were (i) 
the very constricted child — large 
percentage of form responses; (Ii) 
the inhibited child—animal move- 
ment with very little or no color; 
(iii) the outwardly conforming but 
inwardly resistant child — human 
movement with no color; (iv) the 
repressed child—inanimate move- 
ment and color. The nomenclature 
of the groups given above is the 
present writer’s and it makes no at- 
tempt to do justice to the very de- 
tailed personality interpretations 
presented by Vorhaus. Only a gen- 
eral description of the determin- 
ants is given here, and for the de- 
tailed requirements of each group 
the reader is referred to the orig- 
inal article. 

The distribution of the 309 (sic) 
cases was as follows: 62 fitted into 
Configuration I; 53 fitted into Con- 
figuration II; 63 into III; and 47 
into IV. Thirty-one (while similar 
in large measure to one or the 
other) deviated somewhat and were 
not included in the groupings: 52 


records, which did not fit into any 
of the groups, all showed marked 
mental or emotional disturbance. 

As an exploratory investigation 
this study is very suggestive; but in 
view of the fact that it is being re- 
ferred to—e.g. by Meyer (5)—as be- 
ing one of the “Studies (in which) 
relationships between certain Ror- 
schach variables and reading re- 
tardation were demonstrated...” 
certain remarks on its significance 
and applicability seem pertinent. 

Unfortunately, apart from a pass- 
ing reference to Davidson (2) there 
is no mention of normal children 
in the paper, nor was there any re- 
port of a control investigation be- 
ing carried out. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that even if 
every backward reader ever tested 
fitted into one of these four con- 
figurations (and this is by no 
means the case), this would still not 
demonstrate the association of these 
patterns with reading disability; 
unless it could be shown that nor- 
mal readers do NOT produce these 
configurations. The second half of 
this demonstration, which is no less 
vital than the first, has not been 
attempted by Vorhaus. We shall 
present data to show that, in fact, 
normal readers do produce these 
patterns. Again, the necessity for 
strictly comparable control groups 
is underlined by the current work 
—e.g. by Kornreich (4) — on the 
wide variation of the behavioral 
meanings of signs for different 
groups studied. This work also sug- 
gests that in the very wide age 
range of the subjects of the investi- 
gation (from six to over twenty- 
one years), the same patterns could 
hardly be expected to have the 
same significance. 
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PROCEDURE 


The present writer has collected, 
during the course of an investiga- 
tion on comparative arithmetic dis- 
ability, the Rorschachs of 72 nor- 
- mal boys, The subjects were select- 
ed from among the boys of the 
qualifying year of schools in Kirk- 
caldy and Dunfermline, Fife.1 The 
Qualifying Examination is a selec- 
tion procedure taken at the end of 
the Primary School course, on the 
basis of which the particular type 
of Secondary School to be entered 
is decided. It includes intelligence 
tests (Moray House type), and 
standardized English and Arithme- 
tic achievement tests. Thirty-six of 
the boys had an Arithmetic mark 
of more than 10 points of standard 
score below their English mark 
(mean difference for this half be- 
ing 15.22); and the remaining 36, 
paired for class, age, intelligence, 
etc, had approximately equal 
scores in English and Arithmetic 
(mean difference is —3.58). 

The age range of the group was 
from 10 years 10 months to 12 years 
3 months (mean age 11 years 10 
months); intelligence ranged from 
82 to 138 (mean I.Q., 111), and the 
standardized English scores from 86 
to 149 (mean E.Q. 117). Thus it 
will be seen that the group is above 
average in intelligence, and consid- 
erably above average (more than 
one standard deviation) in English 
attainment. 

Only 8 of the boys were below 
English Quotient 100. The inci- 
dence of Vorhaus configurations in 
our group, compared with the or- 
iginal Vorhaus group (less the 52 
disturbed children), is given in 
Table I. 

Since there was no significant dif- 


2 I am indebted to the Director of Edu- 
cation for Fife and to the teachers con- 
cerned for facilities enabling this work 
to take place. 
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TABLE I 

Pugh Vorhaus 

Mean E.Q. 117 Marked Reading 
Configura- Disability 
tion N % % 
I 37 51 62 24 
II 7 10 53 21 
Ill 9 13 63 25 
IV 3 4 47 18 
None 16 22 31 12 
Total 72 100 256 100 


ference of Rorschach configurations 
between the two halves of our 
group, for the purposes of discus- 
sion of the Vorhaus patterns the 
Scottish boys may be considered as 
one group. It will be seen that 
seventy-eight per cent of our whole 
group falls into some or other of 
the Vorhaus patterns. (This com- 
pares with Vorhaus’ own group in 
which 88 per cent fitted in.) But 
whereas Vorhaus subjects all had 
marked reading disabilities the 
mean English attainment of our 
group was considerably above the 
average of Scottish schoolchildren. 
That is, configurations found by 
Vorhaus to be associated with read- 
ing disability, were found by us to 
be shown just as frequently by chil- 
dren with no such disability. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our study a large percentage 
of boys with no reading disability 
—who are in fact considerably 
above average in English Attain- 
ment level—showed the very same 
configurations as those claimed to 
be associated with reading dis- 
ability. 

These results confirm that Vor- 
haus was correct in stressing the 
caution with which her results 
should be interpreted, and it is un- 
fortunate that some of this caution 

as been lost sight of. Far more re- 
‘earch, conducted upon. strictly 
scientific and statistical lines, will 
have to be done, before an associa- 
tion between Rorschach patterns 
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and reading disability can be said 
to be demonstrated. Quotations 
from Klopfer, Rapaport, or even 
Rorschach himself are no substi- 
tutes for empirical validation. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 72 normal boys aged 
11+, and considerably above aver- 
age in English Attainment, were 
given the Rorschach Test. The 
large number of records (78 per 
cent) falling into those configura- 
tions given by Vorhaus (1952) as 
being associated with reading dis- 
ability, suggests that much work 
has yet to be done before such an 
association can be considered as 
demonstrated. 


Critique and Rebuttal on Vorhous “Reading Disability” 
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A Reply to Pugh’s ‘“‘Note on the Vorhaus Configurations 
of Reading Disability”’ we 


PAULINE G. VoruHaus, Ep.D. 


In his “Note on the Vorhaus 
Configurations of Reading Disabil- 
ity” the author describes his find- 
ings in the case of 72 “normal” 
boys, aged 11+, and considerably 
above average in attainment. Ac- 
cording to his statement, “78% fall 
into the configurations given by 
Vorhaus as being associated with 
reading disability.” He suggests on 
the strength of his findings that 
“much work has yet to be done, be- 
fore such an association can be 
considered as demonstrated.” 

This paper is, of course, a wel- 
come and an anticipated addition 
to the literature. In my own survey 
of related studies! 1 speak of the 
fact that “to date the literature on 
this subject is meager,” adding (on 
page 17), “other studies in this area 
would appear desirable, particular- 
ly studies investigating the possi- 
1 Rorschach Configurations Associated 


with Reading Disability Journal of 
Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, p. 16. 


bility of configurations among read- 
ing achievers, and whether, and 
how often such configurations oc- 
cur.” But in the particular study 
under consideration, I wonder if 
the author did not somewhat mis- 
take the meaning of the title. I cer- 
tainly did not intend to convey 
the idea that these configurations 
are peculiar to children with read- 
ing retardation. On the contrary, 
on pages 17-18 I quoted from ac- 
counts by three authors of Ror- 
schach evidence of adaptations re- 
sembling each of the four configu- 
rations. None of these accounts is 
concerned with the problem of 
reading disability. 

My interest centered in the fact 
that in all four of these con- 


figurations there was evidence that 
these children were meeting the 
emotional impact of the pressure to 
do well in school, in ways which 
were not only causing reading fail- 
ure, but were making them vul- 
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nerable to stresses and strains in 
later life. My plea in this paper was 
to enlarge the approach to the 
problem of the non-reader, chang- 
ing it from an “attempt to handle 


- such a retardation as an entity in 


itself to what actually is a deeper, 
more far-reaching problem.” (p. 
1). It was not a problem of teach- 
ing them how to read, but rather, 
how to live. 

In a paper published some 
months later, entitled, ‘““The Use 
of the Rorschach in Preventive 
Mental MHygiene’’ reference is 
made to these four configurations, 
not in any way with respect to read- 
ing difficulties, but as indicating a 
condition of long standing, which 
only shows itself as a maladjust- 
ment at the adolescent period. The 
hope which motivated this paper 
was that far-seeing psychologists 
would come to recognize these frag- 
ile adaptations before they had be- 
come too deeply ingrained, so that 
some of the pitfalls which lay ahead 
might be anticipated and avoided. 

Since writing this paper I have 
had occasion to do considerable 
thinking along these lines. In test- 
ing veterans who suffer either from 
convulsive disorders or from dis- 
abling headaches, I have repeated- 
ly noted these same configurations. 
It is too early to report on the ac- 
tual results of these Rorschach find- 
ings. But the point I would like to 
make now is that these veterans 
are certainly not the retarded read- 
ers grown up. Many of them were 
school achievers (being college and 
professional school graduates). 
Even at this early stage of my ex- 
ploration of these individuals, I 
have many times raised the ques- 
tion to myself “If these men had 
been tested in childhood, and these 
fragile adaptations discovered, 





2 Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 
16, No. 2. 
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might not they have been helped 
to have made sounder adaptations, 
adaptations which would have 
stood up in the face of the stresses 
and strains imposed by their mili- 
tary experience?” 

In concluding, I should like to 
refer back to Pugh’s breakdown of 
these 72 cases into the four Ror- 
schach configurations (as given in 
his Table I.) It is interesting to 
hypothesize as to the meaning of 
the differences in the percentage 
distribution between the cases cit- 
ed by him, and my own cases. 
While these differences may, in 
part, be occasioned by the differ- 
ence in size of sample, or possibly 
by certain scoring or administra- 
tion differences, to the extent to 
which these may be considered true 
differences, it does seem interesting 
to note that 51% of his cases fell 
into configuration I whereas only 
24%, of those in the Reading Insti- 
tute cases were in this configura- 
tion. The other differences are also 
interesting, particularly the 4°, of 
his group in Configuration IV, as 
contrasted with 18% in the group 
of non-readers. While no definite 
explanation is possible at this 
point, one might at least wonder 
whether the greater_cultural stress 
on conformity in certain areas,re- 
puted to characterize the British 
upbringing, may have resulted in 
an earlier surrender of their self- 
assertive drives (as expressed in the 
configuration I adaptation) and 
therefore in less need for guilt and 
‘self-sabotage (hence in the rela- 
tively low percentage of the m 
adaptation.) 
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Three Rorschach Interpretations 
HERMANN RORSCHACH 


Editor's Note: This article consists tions, which were hitherto pub- 
of interpretations of three Ror- lished only in German’, are offered 
schach protocols by the originator as a contribution to the deeper un- 
of the technique. These interpreta- derstanding of Rorschach’s work. 


ReEcorp I 
Female, age 34 
Location Responses Scoring 
I. W? 1. The Russian eagle W F— emblem 
M 2. Bat DF+ A P 
WwW 3. Cloud formation W F- clouds 
(W CO N) 
S. top, r. 4. Profile of Zeus and his chariot, Dd F+ scene O+ 
blue sky, white clouds, golden (CO) 
chariot. Reminds me of ragged D F- N 
grey mountains (D CO F dsc.) 
S, s. bot. 5. Head of a French lady Dd F+ Hd 
M. top 6. Claws of a crab D F+ Ad 
M. bot. 7. Form of a bell D F+ obj 
M. bot. 8. Mannequin D F+ H 
M. bot. 9. Death’s Head butterfly D F+ Ad 
S. 10. Various grey shades to the right (D CO _ techn) 
and to the left, made either de- 
liberately or by mere chance 
11. Santa Claus in a fur coat, his hand D M+ H (CO) 
raised. They wanted to show sym- 
metry. Is there complete symmetry 
at all? There is something hyp- 
notic about such a blot. One has 
to stare at it again and again, and 
can’t leave it alone 
M. bot. 12. Bones of the skull of an ox D F-— Ad 
II. How nice! That’s awfully funny! 
Ww 1. Two clowns about to dance a fox- W M+ H P 


trot together, their left legs raised. D_ CF blood 
Their right legs on the floor, can’t 
be seen. Blood is running out of 
their knees. There are no faces, 
they are only suggested. It looks 
very cheerful. There is something 
tragic about the first picture, the 
grey. Here, evidently, the color 
produces some movement in the 
picture. I could also give you some 
details, but they would be far- 
fetched. In the first picture details 








1 The translation is by Else Sloman and * The following symbols are used for the 


Hanna Liebes. The original reference locations of the responses: W, whole; 
is: Schneider, Ernst, Ausarbeitungen S, side (large part); M, middle (large 
von Hermann Rorschach. Rorschachi- part); r, right; 1, left; s, part of one 


ana, Bern: Hans Huber, 1950, 3, 5-24. side; and m, part of the middle. 
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III. 


M. red 
M. top 


IV. W 


M. bot., s 


M. m 


M. top 


S. top, S 
M. bot. 


S. top 
M. bot. 


/A\M. top 


Vv. W 


or 


. Nymphs 


. Fire-works. 


just come very easily to one’s 
mind. I could just as well say two 
dressed up pigs 


This is from a comic strip. 


. To the right the caricature of an 


aristocrat. His larynx is on the 
back of the neck. The two faces 
are very different from each other. 
One eye is darker than the other. 
The left one blase, without curios- 
ity. The other one is blase and 
shows it. Their legs are dislocated 


. Frou-frou skirts of ballet dancers 
3. Two 


trees and sunset. There 
should also be a Greek temple 
with it 

A very nice bow-tie 

Running blood 


Phew! again all black. My first 
impression is death: hearse, horses, 
draped with , . . black coffin. I 
could imagine death being cheer- 


ful if it were the custom to drape * 


it in red. 


bending down, taking 
water from a waterfall in front of 
them. The white is the air. The 
nymphs have their dresses pulled 
up like ballet dancers on the stage 
There are rockets, 


sizzling. Oh, there is much to be 
seen here! 


. Fountain 


. Snakes with heads of vultures 
. Coal braziers out of which chil- 


dren’s feet are hanging. It looks 
like something, but if you look 
closer, there is nothing special in 
it. How the form itself can im- 
press you 
Erlking or 


. A riding lady with a flying veil 
. Bow legs of people affected by 


rickets 


. The shape on top irritates me, be- 


cause I can’t do anything with 
it. Skull, bones? 


. A perfect bat, whatever way you 


turn the picture 


. Drumsticks of a chicken 
. Both together look like the claws 


of a crab 


. The larger one looks like a rose 


hip 


D M+ H P 
D FC— Fr. O— 
D F-+ = Iidsc. 
(D CO+ §Idsc.) 
D F+ obj. 
D CF blood 
W C abstr. 


(W CO abstr.) 


Dd M+H O+ 
(DM CO+H 0+) 


Dd F-— fire O— 
(D CO fire O-) 


D F+ fountain 
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(D F CO+ fountain) 


D FLA 
D F4 obj. O+ 


Dd F4Hd O+ 
D M+H 
D F+ Hd 


D F+ At 


W F+ A P 


Dd F+ Ad 
Dd F— Ad 


Dd F+ pl O+ 
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VI. 


WwW 


\/ M. bot. 


/\M. top 


Vil. 


M. 
M. bot, 


\/S. bot. 
S. bot. 


same 


VII. S. 


IX. 


\M. bot. 
same 


M. top 
M. top 


M. top 
bot. 


Ww 


Ww 
S. bot. top 
M. 


green 


gr 


. They 


Three Rorschach Interpretations 


. Skins stretched out 


Head of a fish with beard-like fins 


. Caterpillar 
. Snow-covered fir-tree 


A lantern in the dark 
A vagina 


Funny! Christ crucified 

If one looks closer a vagina. If 
my friends knew what I am chat- 
tering about here, they would 
laugh their heads off. I am getting 
tired finally. ‘too bad one has to 
do the whole thing in one day; 
otherwise one could go on for 
hours. You think I am an idiot? 


. My mother’s fur cape 


. Icicles, blue sky like in spring 


A child’s penis 


are these red 


polar bears 


very cute, 


. They are looking affectionately at 


the bluish icicles or glaciers 
Funny this little pig's tail 

It looks like a colorful movie, but 
there is no movement 


. A little Christmas tree 


Feet of 2 people kneeling down 
It’s tiresome to see just the begin- 
ning and never the end. It’s the 
same with one’s thoughts. There 
is always something new coming 
up 

Buttocks of a child 

Butterfly 

Does everybody see such a polar 
bear or just I? The face could be 
the face of a mouse 

Human spine 
A diamond 
sister had 
One could still 
insects. But | 
with insects 


necklace which my 
find beetles and 


am not familiar 


. This is awfully disgusting! It looks 


like food thrown up, At breakfast 
I had to vomit. Something got 
stuck in my throat 

A map made of dress shields 
Red thumbs 


In each picture there is a fine 
line like a spine 

Green meadows seen from an air- 
plane 


W F+ A obj P 


Dd F+ Ad 

D F— A 

D F+ pil 

(D F CO+4 pl) 
Dd (C)F Lantern 
D F-+ sex 

D F-—- H 

D F+ sex 

D F4 tur O 
(D F CO+ fur O+) 
Dd F+ ice 

(Dd FCO+ ice) 
Dd F+4 sex O 
D F+ AP 


D CF glacier 


D CF movie 

S F4 pl. O+ 
S F+ Hd O+ 
Dd F+ Hd 

D F+ A P 

D Fy A P 

D F At 

D F+ obj. O+ 


Db C_ food thrown up 


D CF dress shields 
Dd F+ Hd 
Dd F— At 


D C meadow 
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top 

S. top 

bot. 

X. 

WwW 

M. top 

top 

S. grey 

yellow 

red 

M. bot. 

S. blue, s. 

M. m. 
Responses: 70 
WwW 9 
D 44 
Dd 15 
S 
Do tendency 
H 8 
Hd 6 
A 10 
Ad 5 
pl 4 
obj 5 
At 2 
sex 3 
blood 3 
color descr. 6 
scene 2 


6. 


10. 


i. 


The brown does not remind me of 
anything. Barley sugar which we 
loved to get in the drugstore 


. Clowns with dunce caps wielding 


swords 


. One of my aunts had purple 


cheeks like this 


. Too bad we have come to the last 


picture. On other days other 
things might come to my mind. 
In the morning I may see things 
differently from the way I see 
them in the evening sun. One can 
project one’s mind into these pic- 
tures. Therefore it is fun. With 
ordinary pictures it would be the 
other way around 

Italian salad 

Two fighting beetles. The lines 
are very well done 


. Like a flower vase or lamp chim- 


ney 


. A splotch, color of a mouse 
. Color of a lemon 
. Only now I realize that these are 


splotches like in a paint box. They 
have no sharp contours 

Like blood on a_ handkerchief, 
only it is more the color of rasp- 
berries 

A rabbit running like mad. Just 
before the end it wants to give a 
good impression. It has something 
friendly in it 

March of the Egyptians through 
the desert; to the left, blurred, to 
the right rather clear. If you look 
closely it no longer looks like a 
marching crowd 


D C sugar 


D M+ H P 


D C color 


W CF food 
D F+ A 


Dd F+ obj. 


D CF splotch 
D C color 
D C color 


D C blood 


D F+ A 


Dd m scene O+ 
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Flower seeds D FC+ pi. 
F 47, ll— 
M 5, and some which could be scored minus 
m 1, tendency to more 
FC 2 
CF 8 
c 7 
F4+% 77, perhaps less 
A% 21 
M. of Appr. W DDd 
Succ. loose, almost confused 
Oo 16, mostly plus 
PY 17% 


i 
iS, 
: 
Pi 
q 
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I have no single case similar to 
this one, and must therefore pro- 
ceed factor by factor. The outstand- 
ing feature of the record is the ex- 
tremely strong effect the colors pro- 
duce. So strong an effect of color is 
found in two categories of psychot- 
ics, catatonic confusion and epilep- 
tic dementia, and in two categories 
of normal people: dilated people 
dominated by instincts and, 
strangely enough, a certain type of 
phlegmatic — phlegmatic people 
who revel in their affects. But in 
this respect the findings here are 
quite unusual. At the very begin- 
ning the subject is easily stirred 
up, responsive, very labile, and 
very impulsive. Her adaptive af- 
fect is considerably less strong than 
her egocentric, non-adaptive affect. 
(2 FC.) The record is almost en- 
tirely dominated by tendencies to- 
wards lability and impulsiveness, 
characteristic of a very early age 
level. The subject does not produce 
a single FC until her very last re- 
sponse, when it is as if her affectiv- 
ity has been drained. 

Part of her CF (egocentric af- 
fectivity, irritability, emotionality, 
suggestibility, enthusiasm, but also 
inconsiderateness, and so on) are 
closer to C than to FC: clearly 
there is a drive for emotional rap- 
port but it cannot be very success- 
ful, because of her predominant 
egocentricity. Her impulses are 
bound to get the upper hand. The 
C responses reveal a marked im- 
pulsiveness and what we might call 
a choleric temperament. She is 
completely governed by explosive 
affects: sudden frights, phobias, at- 
tacks of rapture, as well as sudden 
sympathies and antipathies, the for- 
mer leading to a forgetting of self 
and the latter to brutality. 

It seems that the subject, to a 
great extent, is aware of being 
ruled by her affects. Although she 
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is unable to master them, at least 
she tries to control them and to 
mollify them. This is borne out by 
the fact that several times black 
and white are used as colors. This 
occurs only with epileptics and with 
those normal people who have de- 
pressive red og which are partly 
self-induced and partly involun- 
tary, but of which they certainly 
are aware. This probably bespeaks 
an effort to master the affects. It 
should, however, be called a fear 
of affects rather than a successful 
act of control. The responses to 
Card X have the same meaning. 
Here the subject limits herself al- 
most entirely to color-naming, 
again something characteristic of 
epileptics. The epileptic, however, 
names the colors in a primitive 
way, like “some blue,” while an 
emotional person who is aware of 
his impulses but gives in to them 
nonetheless, names the shades of 
the colors, e.g., le mon-yellow, 
mouse-gray, etc. 

It is true that her affectivity is 
strong, but there are unsuccessful 
attempts to inhibit it, probably in 
the nature of neurotic repressions. 

Furthermore, the absence of 
color-shock is a striking feature. At- 
tempts to repress the affects in a 
neurotic way have evidently been 
a failure. The affects seem to be 
too strong. Some of the color re- 
sponses indicate that the subject, 
rather than fighting against her 
emotions, tends to accept and en- 
joy them; she probably is a pleas- 
ure-loving person who is ruled by 
her impulses. 

Her erlebnistyp is, without doubt, 
extratensive. It is true that there is 
rather a high degree of introver- 
sion, but it is counter-balanced by 
various factors. Introversive tend- 
encies have but little time to de- 
velop; the affects follow each other 
so rapidly and in such a labile way 
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that the introversive elements do 
not find the relatively long time 
they would need. Furthermore, 
neurotic repressions reveal them- 
selves more in her introversive re- 
sponses than in her color responses. 
The first M does not appear until 
the eleventh response. Also, her in- 
telligence is not of an introversive 
type. The subject has no time to 
find her inner self because of her 
affects and her extratensiveness. 
Her comparatively strong tendency 
to M and her still stronger tend- 
ency to CF and C indicate a great 
inclination to autistic, egocentric, 
subjective, and fantastic thinking, 
and a high degree of inability to 
adjust to reality. Nevertheless, the 
subject cannot be said to have 
much productive originality, be- 
cause her W’s do not show a com- 
binatory quality, and, on _ the 
whole, her thinking lacks organiza- 
tion and constructiveness. Very 
probably the subject is richer in 
fantasies than in constructive imag- 
ination. Her M’s are mostly of the 
extensor type: revolt against both 
the ego and the outer world may 
play an important role in her fan- 
tasies. 


As to location, the succession is 
loose. It is not confused, but at 
times is not far from it. D’s make 
up 63 per cent of her responses. 
Thus she shows a good practical 
grasp of the essentials of a situa- 
tion, and of everything that can 
be grasped easily. But this com- 
mon sense is opposed by such a la- 
bile affectivity that her logical 
thinking is constantly impaired. 
The subject’s mind is not calm 
enough to think in general abstract 
terms, nor is her thinking rich in 
associations or constructive com- 
binations. In most cases it is a de- 
tail that arouses her imagination 
and only a few of her W’s show 
constructive ability. Only in Dd’s 
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does she see scenes and structure 
(e.g., the chariot of Zeus, Egyp- 
tians in the desert). That is, her 
fantasy becomes really active only 
in the Dd’s, and there is more con- 
fabulation than free fantasy. The 
eight W’s are almost all simple 
wholes; only the foxtrot in II has 
a combinatory quality. Of the 
seven simple W’s only the animal 
skin in VI and the bat in V can be 
considered good; all the others are 
superficial, insufficiently formed 
concepts, snap judgments, affect-de- 
termined, which in many cases 
make no use of the details of the 
blot. The number of Dd’s is not 
large in comparison with the total 
number of responses, but the Dd’s 
are of special importance because 
they appear among the first re- 
sponses to each card. The subject, 
however, is not the fussy type; the 
way she uses the Dd’s points rather 
to an affective instability which 
leads her to build upon trivialities 
and to neglect the essentials. Her 
tendency toward “do” responses 
adds to the picture an element of 
depression and anxiety, like that 
which is usually indicated by the 
use of black and white (e.g. in IIT 
the legs are not included; in IV 
the uppermost part, which is often 
seen as the head of a sitting person 
who is bent backwards, is irritating 
to her). This inclination toward de- 
pression and anxiety suggests mood- 
iness, sudden spells of timidity and 
caution, and possibly phobias. 
There are not many S compared 
with the great number of responses. 
If there were more S_ responses 
they would suggest (together with 
the extensor movement responses) 
an ascetic tendency, doubt about 
herself, feelings of inadequacy, etc. 
Probably one will find all these 
trends more or less clearly in her 
character structure, but the oppo- 
sition which comes out in her S 
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turns against the outer world in 
the form of defiance, stubbornness, 
and negative suggestibility. It is 
quite possible, because of the small 
number of S, that these trends are 
rather weak. The great number of 
responses in itself supports this like- 
lihood. One can be sure, however, 
that all these features are present. 
It is striking, nevertheless, that 
there are so few S, because in nor- 
mal subjects there is a correlation 
between CF and S. Her many CF 
and few S indicate an opportunistic 
attitude toward the world, and la- 
bility of her affects and moods. We 
may assume that these features pre- 
vail over her oppositional trends. 
At any rate, her intellectual 
adaptation is much better than her 
emotional adjustment. The F's are 
relatively good, which probably in- 
dicates that originally she was more 
of the visual type but has devel- 
oped more and more into the audi- 
tory type. Also the quality of her 
F’s proves that she struggles con- 
sciously against domination by her 
affects, for such emotional types 
usually produce much poorer F’s. 
Other factors which reflect positive 
and negative aspects of her intellec- 
tual adjustment—the succession, the 
D, the W, and the Dd—have been 
discussed above. Another factor is 
the Originals. Of all the responses 
that can be classified as plus or 
minus (the majority of color re- 
sponses must be excluded), there 
are 16 per cent Originals, mostly 
plus responses, but some minus. 
O-+ responses result pence from 
the richness of visual engrams, and 
one may assume that she has orig- 
inality of thinking and a quick 
grasp. Her O— are caused by her 
superficiality and flightiness. In 
such people the richness of ideas 
prevails over the capacity to con- 
centrate. She cannot sustain the 
quality of her original concepts 
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when she attempts to elaborate 
them. 

The P responses amount to only 
17 per cent of the total. This 
shows insufficient ability to partici- 
pate in common modes of thinking. 
The A% is low because of the 
wide range of associations: her em- 
pathy is impaired by her egocentric 
affectivity. Her thinking is probab- 
ly of the visual type, rather than 
kinaesthetic or conceptual. She is 
also strongly auditory. 

Is the subject talented? Out- 
standing among her gifts, and it is 
possible that basically she is very 
gifted, is her quick intellectual 
grasp. Her memory, however, is 
rather poor. She is not very observ- 
ant, and although she organizes 
her ideas rather well, she cannot 
follow through because she is un- 
able to concentrate. She lacks the 
ability to think logically because 
she is not thorough enough. She is 
rich in ideas but not orderly in her 
thinking; she is too restless. 

Is she artistic? She has no talent 
for drawing; she can hardly be 
called a painter; her sense of color 
is rather primitive. She probably 
has a liking for music. She is me- 
chanically skillful but not precise 
in her work. 

Diagnosis: Her affectivity has in 
it a slight epileptoid quality. Epil- 
epsy must be excluded, first because 
of the absence of perseveration, sec- 
ond because of the wide range of 
her associations, third because con- 
fabulation is not a striking feature 
of her record. Could it be schizo- 
—_ This is very ip ag 

cause a person affected by schizo- 
phrenia, even in a latent form, 
would produce a greater number 
of absurd responses. On the one 
hand her affectivity appears to be 
unpredictable, which points to a 
catatonic state. On the other hand 
her lack of concentration may sug- 
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gest a hebephrenic condition. But 
these are no more than sympto- 
matic resemblances. Could it be a 
neurosis? Above all there are no 
signs of color-shock. The record has 
some neurotic features, but not ev- 
erything in it can be explained by 
calling her neurotic. More likely it 
is a combination of psychopathy 
and neurosis. She is a person dom- 
inated by her affects and instincts. 
She is infantile, and her neurotic 
traits are primarily hysterical, such 
as lability and ambivalence of af- 
fects, temper tantrums and moodi- 
ness, probably obsessive emotions, 
perhaps also genuine conversions, 
probably phobic symptoms, hypo- 
chondriacal and perhaps querulous 
traits. 

Sometimes, in a record with 
many responses, it is illuminating 
to take only the first three 
responses to each card and to com- 
pare these thirty responses with 
the rest of the record, as in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


I II 

Responses 29 ( 41) 
Ww 8 ( 0) 
D 15 ( 30) 
Dd 6 ( 9) 
Ss 0 ( % 

I II I II 
H 5 (3) F4% 66 (70) 
Hd 0 (6) A% 31 (15) 
A 6 (4) PY 21 (17) 
Ad 8 @) 0% 22 (27) 
pl 0 (4) 
obj 0 (5) 
At 0 (2) 
sex 0 (3) 
and others 


Compared with the record as a 
whole, the proportion of M re- 
sponses is greater in column I, 
smaller in column II. The propor- 
* In this table, these thirty responses 
(twenty-nine in this case) are tabulated 
in Column I, the remaining responses 
in Column IT. 
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tion of color responses is smaller 
in I, greater in II. I is more intro- 
versive, II more extratensive than 
the record as a whole. This indi- 
cates that her interest in each card 
decreases rather quickly. The more 
tired and exhausted a person is, 
the more extratensive does the er- 
lebnistyp become. The CF re- 
sponses appear more frequently in 
I than in II, while the pure C are 
much more frequent in II than in 
I. The most impulsive color re- 
sponses, however, are to be found 
in I, while in II there is more nam- 
ing of colors. It is as though in the 
record she shifts from the expan- 
sive type to the phlegmatic who en- 
joys her affects. These are two of 
the types of normal people who 
produce many color responses. 
However, whether “enjoying” is 
the proper word here is doubtful. 
She seems more like a person who 
verbalizes her affects without being 
able really to experience them, be- 
cause she is too phlegmatic or too 


I II 
F 18, 6— (29, 3—) 
M 3 ( 2) 
M, small 0 (1) 
FC 1 (1) 
CF 5 ( 3) 
Cc 2 ( 5) 
I II 
M. of ‘om W D Dd (D Dd S) 
Succ.: almost confused (loose) 


tired. This is a kind of psychasthe- 
nia of the affects. In view of the 
greater introversion in the first col- 
umn, it is not surprising that all 
the W’s are found there. In column 
II she becomes more apathetic in 
producing associations, and this 
prevents the production of whole 
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Three Rorschach Interpretations 


Recorp II 


Male, university student 


Location Responses Scoring 
I. W 1. A human vertebra W F- At 
S 2. Giant, Ruebezahl, like in DM H P 
Schwindt’s picture, bent forward 
Il. W 1. T'wo human figures, kneeling, fac- W M H P 
ing each other, putting their 
hands together 
M, m 2. Lamp S F+ obj O 
Ill. W 1. Two waiters, candles in their W M H P 
hands 
top red 2. The head of a peasant sticking D F+4 Hd 
out his tongue, a small hat on 
Iv. W 1. Figure of a Mexican god, Fitzli- W F+4+ H 
Putzli. Here the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, whiskers, also lips. The left 
side stronger than the right side. 
From a distance it seems equal 
Vv. W 1. Bat W F+ A P 
VI. \Wt 1. A carnival mask D F+ Hd 
Vil. VW 1. From a distance two female danc- W M H 
ing figures, knocking their heads 
together 
VIII. Side 1. Figures of two bears D F+ A P 
IX. \ pinktop 1. A red tree trunk with a spreading D FC pl 
top 
top orange 2. A boy’s head spurting out water. D F+4 Hd 
We used to do that in the swim- 
ming pool 
X. bot. green 1. A musical instrument, a lyre D F+ obj 
S. red 2. A coast line D FC geo 
\V S.red, 3. A monkey face. The yellow spots D F4 Hd O 
yellow, green are the eyes, the green above are 
the wrinkles on the forehead 
Responses: 16 F 10,1— H 5 F+% 90 
WwW 6 M 4 Hd 4 A% 12 
D 9 FC z A 2 M.of Appr. W D 
Dd 0 CF tendency Obj 2 succ. orderly 
S 1 pl 1 M:C 4:1 
do tendency geo 1 O% 5 
At : 36 


responses. Instead of these there 
are more D and Dd, more Hd, more 
objects, more plants than in Col- 
umn I. This indicates that she is 
more tied down to mere sense im- 


*The location of this response is in 


doubt, because although a Whole is 
indicated, it is scored D. 





pression and has a more passive at- 
titude. On the other hand, the F’s 
improve and the succession be- 
comes more orderly because her ex- 
citability decreases and because she 
has closer contact with her sense 
impressions. A certain degree of 
stereotypy of associations is a neces- 
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sary part of consistent intellectual 
performance. Even in Column II 
she lacks this: the A% decreases, 
the 0% increases, the P% decreases. 

This method of checking does 
not add much to our total under- 
standing of this personality. But 
again it is evident that the patient 
is not in a psychotic state, for in 
psychosis, such as epilepsy or schizo- 
phrenia, a patient is not stimulat- 
ed anew by each card, and there is 
variability in the quality of achieve- 
ment throughout the performance. 
On the other hand, our subject’s af- 
fects flare up easily, but subside 
quickly, and in spite of the affects 
which are thus brought under con- 
trol, there is a phlegmatic, passive 
trend. 


Recorp II 


Here we are dealing with an in- 
troversive type. The subject gives 
comparatively few answers, a fact 
that is striking because on the 
whole his responses are of high 
quality, and because, being an in- 
trovert, he certainly has at his dis- 
posal a wide range of associations. 
We may assume that he was inhib- 
ited in some way. Some of the W’s 
are abstract and some combina- 
tory. Probably the combinatory 
quality prevails. This shows imag- 
inative faculties which are more re- 
ceptive than creative. All the find- 
ings point to a lack of flexible im- 
agination. Only the color responses 
reveal creative capacities. During 
the test the subject changes from 
an introvert into an extrovert. Un- 
til the last three cards he does not 
give any color responses, but as 
soon as he gives color responses he 
stops giving M’s. Usually this is a 
sign of a conflict between intro- 
versive and extratensive factors, 
and consequently of a separation 
and a split between inner life and 
reactions to the outer world. His 
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affectivity is inhibited. He wavers 
between adaptation achieved at 
the price of anxiety, on the one 
hand, and autistic primitiveness 
and lack of differentiation on the 
other. This tendency to adapt pre- 
vails. The record indicates no spe- 
cial lability and no moodiness. He 
is not very suggestible, not easily 
stimulated and on the whole lacks 
enthusiasm; rather he is somewhat 
reserved and not easily excited. He 
has much empathy, more than he 
is able to show. 

His intellectual adaptation is 
good, Thirty six per cent of the re- 
sponses are popular. This shows 
his conformity with the thinking 
of the majority of people. His F’s 
are well seen, some with pedantic 
exactness. The succession is order- 
ly. He is not easily distracted, nor 
is his way of thinking rigid. He 
has rather good common sense, but 
he is somewhat fussy. He has a 
tendency to check and recheck; to 
doubt and to hesitate. The record 
shows no confabulation, but rath- 
er a tendency toward occasional 
pedantry, although he is not over- 
critical. He probably tends to- 
wards persistent stubbornness, but 
not for the sake of obstruction. His 
method of thinking, therefore, is 
orderly, not desultory, not flighty, 
but rather inhibited and without 
daring. There is variety in his as- 
sociations. Stereotypy is low. His 
concepts do not show any perseve- 
ration. He produces them easily 
and they do not lack originality. 
However, his way of expressing 
himself is rather inhibited. Even if 
he succeeds occasionally in follow- 
ing his intuition he soon lapses 
into pedantic overcontrol. He cer- 
tainly has intuitive flashes but 
sometimes they are almost infan- 
tile, and that is why he behaves so 
cautiously. His last response must 
be called infantile because it is fre- 
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Female, age 21 


Location 


1, 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


IX. 





S 


WwW 
WwW 
M 


WwW 
top red 
red bottom 


WwW 


M red 
top red 


outer red 


= 


== <== 


M/3 
top/3 
V 


Ww 


S 
M top 


V green 
orange 
red 


in green 
M 


M top 
S blue 


bot. green 
red 


top green 


oo NM = Bon = 


x) rr re Pr Fr 


-_ 


oo nm = of ND 


Three Rorschach Interpretations 
Recorp III 


Responses 


. Like a sphinx in an emblem 


. The whole like a crown 
. An animal walking forward, reflection like in the water 


(laughs) In the middle a head with hands raised 


. Oh, these are clowns. Two men playing together 
. A wild animal 
. Here a person or a piece of meat being torn apart by the 


wild animal 
An animal with horns; the body with paws pulled back. 
That is all 


(laughs) Negroes, in evening clothes, playing. They stretch 
their arms out. I don’t know what they are holding in their 
hands 


A bow-tie 


. This I don’t know 


A witch raising her arms over her head. Her head is like 
that of an owl 


. The red I don’t know—yes, I do—a poodle with a long tail 


. The skin of a wild animal. Small head, here the hind paws, 


there the front paws, this is the tail 


. A lion jumping away 


(laughs) A bat 
Or a summer bird; rather a bat 


. This is again a skin; snout, here the neck, there the body 
. Map of France, but without the Pyrenees. Down here the 


sea. That’s all 


(sighing) A mask, the same at the right 


. This part up here is an animal without a head 
. An owl with clusters of hair over its ear, the small white 


spot is the eye 


. This is like a flower: leaves and stem of the flower 


(green area) 


. A hyena running 
. Like a fir tree 


. This is like a cape 
. This is like a skirt 
. This I don’t know whether it might be a big hat like those 


of the Chinese or something 


4. This looks like a deer’s head with horns 


a 


. This looks like a brook with a stone on both sides. In it a 


dam 


. These look like insects 
. This also, crabs 


This I don’t know 


. This could be part of a flower, petals 


That reminds me of a butcher’s cleaver with a blade 
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6. The yellow and the brown are blots. I can’t do anything 


with them 

bot. green 7 
bot. green 8. 
M yellow 9. 
10. 


This looks like a necklace 

It also looks like the head of a peacock with little hairs on it 
This looks like a bird 

And insects all around 


_ In the colored pictures I saw more movement than in the dark ones. Card III im- 
pressed me most. Also II—the red and the black. The others less. The bat also, a little. 


Responses 37 F 

Ww 8 M 
D 27 FC 
Dd 1 CF 
S 0, slight tendency Cc 

do 0, slight tendency 

F4+% 76 

A 


o 46 
Manner of Approach W D 
Succession orderly 


M:C 4:3 
0% 19 
PY, 22 


uently given by ten year old chil- 
) It may correspond to the lack 
of differentiation of his extraten- 
sive tendencies. We may assume 
that the subject became more elat- 
ed in the course of the test, a fact 
which brought about a lowering of 
his form-level. 

There are no psychotic signs, 
especially no schizophrenic ones. 
The record gives the following in- 
dications that he is neurotic: he 
shows a tendency towards psycho- 
genic depressions and a tendency 
towards psychathenic symptoms, 
such as fatigue. Also there are feel- 
ings of insufficiency, lack of activ- 
ity, a tendency to be more reactive 
than active, a hesitating attitude, a 
tendency to regress, and indications 
of immaturity. His perceptual ex- 
periences are primarily kinaesth- 
etic, and to some extent visual, but 
his tendency to auditory experience 
is very slight. He has more intro- 
versive sensibility than capacity for 
being outgoing. It is possible that 
originally he was somewhat awk- 
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tendency obj 
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geo 
meat 
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brook 
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ward; even today he is not at ease 
when dealing with people. 


Recorp III 


This is a record which has no 
striking symptoms if one considers 
only the scoring. Nothing is con- 
spicuous except for the great num- 
ber of carelessly perceived forms. 
Furthermore, it is striking that 
some of her responses are not only 
originals, but also have a personal 
meaning, particularly the sphinx 
in Card I, the wild animal which 
tears a man or a piece of meat to 
pieces, the butcher’s cleaver, and 
the two heads of owls. These per- 
sonal responses probably relate to 
complexes, but the scoring of these 
responses reveals none of her spe- 
cific characteristics. 

The record indicates strong af- 
fectivity. The subject is rather ego- 
centric; she has fewer FC than CF, 
which means that there is more 
egocentricity than adaptation. 
There is no obvious color shock, 
but there are elements of emotion- 
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al repression. In Card VIII she 
goes first into the grey, then into 
the blue, then again into the grey, 
then into the green. All these are 
favorite colors of people who mas- 
ter their affects, which means that 
there is not neurotic repression, but 
rather a normal control of affects. 
That her preference for grey, green 
and blue has this meaning is con- 
firmed by the fact that these re- 
sponses are almost pure F re- 
sponses. They are not CF or even 
FC. However, the two responses in 
which she uses the red color are 
CF (ll, 3 and X, 3). The affectiv- 
ity, therefore, must be strong, and 
the efforts to suppress it, while 
clearly present, must be inadequate. 
She probably suffers from emotion- 
al lability, and impulsive reactions 
may be expected. It may be as- 
sumed that she has a personality 
dominated by passions which are 
not disguised. 

On the whole she is more intro- 
versive than extratensive. At the 
beginning of the test she has diff- 
culty in seeing M’s, but when she 
gets more familiar with the test sit- 
uation her M’s improve and finally 
she produces an original M. Her 
M’s suggest that her fantasy can be 
vivid and productive but that it is 
suppressed by conscious control. 
We may assume that she lives out 
her rich autistic fantasies in day 
dreams which she keeps hidden 
from the outer world. In spite of 
her great capacity for M she has no 
tendency toward M in small de- 
tails, and this seems to be a con- 
firmation of the assumption that 
she is careful not to reveal the con- 
tent of her autistic fantasies. 

It is quite possible that she has 
obsessive fantasies, but so far, the 
greater part of her fantasies have 
not been of an obsessive character. 
Rather, she accepts her fantasies in 
obedience to the pleasure principle, 


Three Rorschach Interpretations 


and scarcely represses them. Her 
autistic tendencies probably also 
make her moody, ill-humored, and 
impulsive. 

This behavior would be consist- 
ent with her affectivity, with her 
attempts to keep down her affects 
and with the sudden unpredictable 
outbursts of her egocentric affectiv- 
ity. 

Her moodiness cannot possibly 
be of a depressive character. The 
findings show no signs of depres- 
sion, at least of no continued de- 
pression. She is much more likely 
to have manic or hypomanic 
moods, or now and then anxieties 
without really depressive elements. 

Furthermore, she tries to subli- 
mate her impulses, but her ability 
to do so is limited. She cannot go 
much beyond the natural sphere; 
she may, for example, take pleasure 
in flowers and such things. 

As long as she remains undis- 
turbed by the above mentioned af- 
fectivity, her intellectual adapta- 
tion is good, except for the fact 
that her thinking is insufficiently 
disciplined. As a matter of fact, she 
has a strong sense for the practical 
and the obvious (D), a relatively 
good capacity for constructive 
thinking (W), a good adaptation 
to commonly accepted opinions 
(P), enough original responses 
(which, however, come very close 
to the originality of an autistic per- 
sonality), and, finally, a certain de- 
sire for emotional adaptation (FC 
tendencies). Above all there is a 
lack of precision in her percep- 
tions (F+). Her percepts show 
that she is rather superficial, and 
sometimes too careless and hasty 
through being too sure of herself. 
Under these circumstances her 
fantasies will be more dreamlike 
than creative. Confabulatory traits 
are evident; they may well be pre- 
dominant in the clinical picture. 
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She is quick in giving her re- 
sponses, and although she applies 
herself well to her task, she lacks 
sufficient persistence, thoroughness, 
and self-control. Also, there is too 
little accuracy and system in what 
she thinks and in what she does. 
However, the subject does not give 
the impression of being confused; 
at most she may be called abrupt, 
inattentive and unpredictable. 
There may also be traits of moody 
hypochondria. On the other hand, 
she is broad-minded, lively, respon- 
sive and enthusiastic, but she has 
scarcely any capacity for working 
things through. 

The succession shows no loose- 
ness, (except when she is over- 
whelmed by her affects), but it 
shows no discipline either. There 
is no ability for logical, construc- 
tive thinking. Rather, she has a 
practical opportunism which helps 
her to use the variety of engrams 
which are at her ready disposal. In 
spite of her egocentricity and her 
introversion we may expect the sub- 
ject to give the impression of be- 
ing rather extraverted. Occasional- 
ly she may well show good pres- 
ence of mind. 

In this case, the basic endow- 
ment of the subject cannot be ac- 
curately estimated: First I would 
have to know whether the preced- 
ing assumptions are correct. More 
than anything else she is autistic, 
labile, egocentric, and flighty, but 
at the same time original; at times 
she is very adaptable, but never for 
long. Her intelligence certainly is 
above average. She may not have 
had systematic intellectual train- 
ing. 
What is the diagnosis? It is not 
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simply a neurosis, since there is no 
obvious color shock. Her behavior 
in many instances will seem to in- 
dicate a neurosis, but the repres- 
sive trend which is characteristic of 
a real neurosis is not strong enough 
here. 

Could it be schizophrenia? Prob- 
ably not. Her affectivity is too flex- 
ible, her thinking not loose 
enough. Sometimes her attitude 
may look like schizophrenic indif- 
ference, but her mind is too versa- 
tile and her approach to the blots 
is too objective. Also she has too 
strong a drive to apply herself to 
the task. If it were a latent schizo- 
phrenia—a diagnosis which is not 
impossible clinically because of her 
disorganized way of reacting — the 
subject, being introversive, would 
tend toward latent catatonia with 
mild delusions. But in that case 
she would give absurd responses 
and there would be more indica- 
tions of schizophrenia. There 
would probably also be self-refer- 
ences. Thus schizophrenia may be 
excluded. 

For a diagnosis of mania the re- 
sponses are not  confabulatory 
enough, and her M responses are 
too precise. She does not show 
enough stereotypy and persevera- 
tion to warrant a diagnosis of epil- 
eptoid state. What we seem to be 
dealing with is lack of discipline. 
infantilism, and pseudologia phan- 
tastica, possibly to an extent which 
is close to “moral insanity.” (In 
addition, perversions are indicated. 
The content of her perverse fanta- 
sies is revealed in the above men- 
tioned personal responses.) 
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The aims of this study are, first, 
to investigate certain structural 
aspects of perception at different 
levels of mental deficiency, and 
secondly, to study what differences 
in the structure of perception exist 
between mental defectives and 
other groups of subjects. It is 
hoped that the results will aid in 
clarifying some of the problems 
that arise in the interpretation of 
location scores on the Rorschach 
test. Also, some of the contradic- 
tions in the literature may be re- 
solved by the application of these 
findings. 

Friedman (4) has published his 
location scoring system which ap- 
plies the genetic theory of Werner 
(13) to the Rorschach test. These 
scores are defined by Friedman 
and by Phillips and Smith (9). 
Briefly, these scores attempt to 
classify Rorschach responses as to 
their degree of differentiation and 
integration. The scores give the in- 
vestigator an objective means for 
classifying Rorschach responses as 
to their level of development, and 
thus to the level of the function 
underlying the responses. With the 
use of these scores the investigator 
is no longer limited to subjectively 
saying that a response is “good” 
or “bad” or “cheap” or “unorgan- 
ized.”” He can now roughly state in 
what degree these qualities are 
present. 

These scores have proved fruit- 
ful in studies of regression in schi- 


? Formerly at Myles Standish State School. 





zophrenia (4), perceptual structur- 
ization in paranoid schizophrenia 
(12) and cerebral pathology (8), 
and the perceptual organization 
and development of children (5). 
Phillips and Smith have shown 
how these scores may be applied in 
clinical interpretation. 


Using the genetic theory of Wer- 
ner as our framework, we made 
the following hypotheses: 

A. Mental defectives of low MA 
will show less differentiation and 
integration in the structure of their 
Rorschach responses than mental 
defectives of higher MA. 


B. Mental defectives will show 
less differentiation and integration 
in the structure of their Rorschach 
responses than normal adults. 


C. Mental defectives of a given 
MA will show less differentiation 
and integration in the structure of 
their Rorschach responses than 
children of the same MA. Here we 
reason that children will produce 
genetically higher scores because 
their perceptual functioning should 
contain the origins of higher levels; 
mental defectives, however, are at 
a relatively fixed level without 
likelihood of further development. 


D. Mental defectives will not 
have as many mature scores as 
schizophrenics and patients with 
cerebral pathology. The argument 
here is that even regressed patients 
will show vestiges of older, higher 
abilities. A corollary of genetic 
theory is that higher functions will 
not completely disappear with re- 
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gression, but will remain in ves- 
tigial form. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 
Eighty adult, mental defective 
subjects were randomly chosen 


from the population of the Myles 
Standish State School in Taunton, 
Massachusetts. The make-up of the 
sample was the following: 

1. The CA range was between 
19 and 55 years. 

2. The IQ range was between 28 
and 81. 

3. The clinical diagnosis of each 
S, which was made by the school 
staff independently of this study, 
was “familial” or “undifferentiat- 
ed” mental deficiency. Ss were ex- 
cluded from the study if there was 
any evidence of organic impair- 
ment as an etiological factor. ‘This 
criterion excluded Ss with endoc- 
rine disorders, encephalitis, epi- 
lepsy, congenital syphilis, or any 
central nervous system injury. Also 
excluded were Ss with any evidence 
of Pe, The exclusion was 
made even if the symptoms had not 
led to an official diagnosis of or- 
ganicity or psychosis. For example, 
several potential Ss who were 
diagnosed “familial mental defi- 
ciency, without psychosis,” never- 
theless, were excluded from the 
study because they showed transient 
psychotic symptoms. It should be 
noted that in the very lowest levels 
of mental deficiency organic im- 
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pairment plays a much greater eti- 
ological role than at higher levels. 
We therefore cannot be as certain 
that the lower groups are as purely 
“familial” as the higher. 

4. Protocols of each S contained 
eight R or more. This criterion 
was used to assure sufficient data 
for statistical treatment. Even more 
important is the fact that “guard- 
ed” records conceal important as- 
pects of mental functioning and 
are not truly representative of their 
groups. Guarded protocols,” . . . 
tend to look very much alike re- 
gardless of the diagnostic and per- 
sonality groups from which they 
are obtained. Obviously, if guard- 
ed records are included in the 
norms, criteria which discriminate 
between groups will lose promin- 
ence and may even be eliminated. 
The same kind of record would be 
included in every group so that 
differences would be _ watered 
down.” (9, p. 184). One of the ma- 
jor characteristics of guarded rec- 
ords is low total R. Other examin- 
ers have eliminated records with 
less than ten R. We felt justified in 
eliminating records with fewer 
than eight R because many of the 
protocols in our sample had eight 
or nine R, the mean R being lower 
in defective Ss than in other 

oups. 

The Ss were divided into five 
groups of 16 individuals in each 
group. An interval of five 1Q points 
separated each group. Stanford 


TasLe I—Chronological Age, Mental Age, and IQ Data for 
the Defective Groups 


Group N IQ Range MA Range 
(months) 
I 16 28-35 54-69 
II 16 40-45 76-87 
Ill 16 50-55 96-107 
IV 16 60-65 114-125 
Vv 16 70-81 134-156 
All de- 
fectives 80 28-81 54-156 


Mean MA CA Range Mean CA 
(months) (years) (years) 
61 22-53 30.8 
81 19-50 29.3 
101 19-40 28.9 
119 19-55 29 
148 20-45 27.3 
101 19-55 29 
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Binet IQs were the basis for assign- 
ment to the groups. The make-up 
of the groups is described in Table 
I. There were eight males and 
eight females in each group except 
for Group V, in which there were 
four males and twelve females. This 
imbalance in favor of the females 
in Group V came about because 
there were not enough males in 
the institution at this intelligence 
level. This absence of higher level 
males is probably due to the fact 
that it is easier for males to make 
an economic and social adjustment 
in the community. There were no 
Statistically significant differences 
in CA between the groups. 


Administration 


As Rapaport states, ‘““No presen- 
tation of the results of a clinical 
investigation can be considered 
complete unless the method of col- 
lecting the data is stated in full.” 
(10, p. 94.) We shall, therefore, dis- 
cuss our method of administration 
in detail. There were two (E)s each 
of whom individually tested half 
the Ss. The administrative proce- 
dure was that recommended by 
Rapaport (10) with some modifica- 
tions necessitated by the special 
problems found in testing defec- 
tives. We recognize that these 
changes in administration and in- 
quiry introduce more variation and 
thus reduce the ease of comparison 
with other studies. but adaptation 
to pathology is a prime requisite in 
clinical research. 

For starting the test and during 
the test we used Rapaport’s instruc- 
tions except that the language was 
simplified so that it would be more 
understandable. A question which 
is easy for more intelligent Ss to 
understand often must be rephrased 
more simply for defectives so that 
the meaning will be the same for 
both. 

In the inquiry there were several 
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deviations. Rapaport suggests re- 
moving the card for the inquiry so 
that internal factors will play a 
greater and more spontaneous part 
in the responses; we felt that this 
was not advisable because defectives 
often lack the attention span and 
memory to carry them into the in- 

uiry without visible reminder of 
the responses. It was often neces- 
sary to inquire immediately after a 
response because of vagueness, in- 
coherence, confusion, or absurdity. 
Sometimes, for example, defective 
Ss “lose the percept” and cannot 
find it in the inquiry. When this 
occurs on one card it is likely to 
occur on others and we felt it was 
advisable at least to locate the re- 
sponse immediately. Sometimes, 
even when a response was superfi- 
cially adequate, as when the re- 
sponse “bat” was given to Card V, 
previous responses having been of 
very poor form, it was thought pro- 
per to ask for specification of parts, 
1e., to ask, “Where is the head?”, 
or to point at a detail such as the 
wing, and ask, “What is this?” Of- 
ten such inquiry would reveal poor 
form where good form might have 
been scored. With brighter Ss, who 
seemed ill at ease or overly cauti- 
ous, we inquired after all ten cards. 


Scoring 


The general scoring system used 
was that of Rapaport (10). The lo- 
cation scores are those proposed by 
Friedman (4) and discussed by 
Phillips and Smith (9). The cri- 
teria for those scores are listed by 
Friedman (4, p. 173) whose defini- 
tions we quote below. The exam- 
ples given come from the data of 
this study. 

“Wa: an amorphous response in 
which the shape of the blot plays 
no determinable role. Such respon- 
ses are based solely on chromatic or 
achromatic aspects of the blot, and 
in customary scoring procedure, no 
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form element would be included in 
the score.” Ex: Card IX “cloud 
opened up, red sky, blue sky, green 
sky.” 

“Wv: a vague response in which 
there is a diffuse general impres- 
sion of the blot. Although some 
form element is present, it is of 
such an unspecific nature that al- 
most any perceptual form is ade- 
quate to encompass the content.” 
Ex: Card I “rocks” 

“W-—: a response in which the 
content produced requires a defi- 
nite specific form, which, however, 
is not provided by the blot.” Ex: 
Card VI “‘a lady” 

“DW: Rorschach’s confabulatory 
response, in which a single detail, 
more or less clearly perceived, is 
used as the basis for the interpreta- 
tion of the whole picture, giving 
very little consideration to the 
other parts of the figure” (11). Ex: 
Card VI “a cat” — because of the 
whiskers. 


“Wm: a mediocre response in 
which the gross outline and articu- 
lation of an unbroken blot are tak- 
en into account so that the specific 
form implied in the content match- 
es the blot.” Ex: Card V “a bat” 


“W-: a response in which all the 
discrete portions of a broken blot 
(II, 101, VII, VIII, X) are com- 
bined into a unifying whole, and in 
which the specific form implied in 
the content matches the blot.” Ex: 
Card II “two people doing some 
kind of a Mexican dance” 


“W-+-+4: a response in which a 
unitary blot (I, IV, V, VI, IX) is 
perceptually articulated and then 
reintegrated into a well differenti- 
ated unifying whole, the specific 
form of which matches the blot.” 
Ex: Card IV “a big bear, looks like 
he’s got hold of something in front 
of him” 

The criteria for the W responses 
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also apply to the D responses except 
for D+ which requires a slightly 
modified definition. “D+: a re- 
sponse in which two or more dis- 
crete blot areas (two or more D) 
are combined into one percept the 
specific form of which matches the 
blot” (4 p. 174). 
Examples of D responses from 
our data include: 
Da: Card II, top — “fire” 
Dv: Card IX, green — “looks like 
water” 
D—: Card IX, orange — “picture 
of a bear” 
DdD: Card X, green — “mosquito” 
—on basis of stinger 


Dm: Card X, blue — “spider”’ 
D+: Card II — “two bears playing” 


The D-+-+- score did not appear 
in the defective population. Fried- 
man exemplifies it by “Card IX, 
large green area, ‘these here look 
like comedy caricatures — person 
riding on some sort of an animal’ ” 
(4, p. 174). 

The ++, +, and m responses 
are considered to be genetically 
high. The confabulatory, minus, 
amorphous and vague responses are 
considered genetically low. We shall 
refer to genetically high scores col- 
lectively as “Good W” and “Good 
D” and genetically low scores as 
“Poor W” and “Poor D”. For ex- 
ample, “Good W%,” refers to the 
total of all the genetically high W 
responses of a protocol divided by 
total W. This is not a qualitative 
judgment of the score, but merely 
refers to the better integrative pro- 
cess represented in the genetically 
high scores. Our terms “Good” and 
“Poor” are synonymous respective- 
ly with “High” and “Low” as used 
in this context by Siegel (12), Hem- 
mendinger (5), and Pefia (8). 

We deviated in one instance from 
Friedman’s scoring procedure. One 
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of his examples for the D+ score is 
the response, for “Card VIII, the 
side red figures and top center area, 
‘Two rats climbing up a tree — 
simultaneously, one on each side.’ ” 
(4, p. 174). A similar response to 
this area was obtained from 28% 
of our defectives. It equaled the 
sum of all the other + scores, and 
was equally distributed in all five 
groups. Since the D+ score should 
represent higher integrative func- 
tioning; we felt that this score 
should not be given to responses 
produced so easily by even the most 
severely defective. We therefore 
scored the variants of this response 
to this area as Dm. Thus the score 
was still included in the genetically 
high category. 

Each record was scored by the 
examiner. The record was then 
rescored by both authors working 
together, but the author who did 
not give the test was not aware of 
the S’s name, nor of the first scor- 
ing, nor of any other identifying 
data. There was good general agree- 
ment between the two scorings. 
When problems in scoring arose 
they were debated by the two 
scorers and a decision made as to 


Tas_e [I—Median Values of R, W%, D%, Dd%, 
Good W%, and Good D% for All Groups 


Group R wWw% 
I (mean MA 5-1) 13 39 
II (mean MA 6-11) 115 63 
III (mean MA 8-5) 11 36 
IV (mean MA 9-11) 15 34 
V (mean MA Il-ll) = 13.5 33 
All defectives 12.8 40 
Children CA 5 16.5 44 
Children CA 7 35 9 
Children CA 8 33 7 
Children CA 10 27.5 12 
Normal Adults 19 25 
Schizophrenics 20 45 
Brain damaged 14.5 48 


Note—The data for the children is taken from Hemmendinger (1953), schizophrenics 
from Friedman (1953), adults and brain damaged from Pena (1953), in all tables. 
* Where the median is zero, the percentage of cases producing the particular score 


is indicated in parentheses. 





the appropriate score. After all the 
records were scored, 10% of the 
total number of records were ran- 
domly selected and independently 
rescored. Each response was scored 
out of the context of its record by 
the device of having the responses 
read by a third person in random 
order and with no identifying data. 
The percentage of agreement for 
the two scorers was 96%. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We will first deal with the differ- 
ences within the defective popula- 
tion. Table II contains the R, W%, 
D%, Dd%, and the percentages of 
Good W and Good D. To make ] 
visual comparison easier Table II 
also contains equivalent data for 
the children, normal adults, schizo- 
phrenics, and brain damaged. 

The Chi square test was used in 
the manner described by Friedman 
(4) to determine statistical signifi- 
cancies. The probability values ob- 
tained are shown in Table III. We 
consider a probability value of .05 
or less to be significant. 

It should be noted that R does 
not differ significantly from group 
to group among the defectives. 


D%  Dd% Good Good 
W% D% 
61 0 (6)* 52 25 
37 0 (30) 40 67 
58 0 (36) 61 71 
62 0 (36) 71 75 
64 0 (30) 69 76 
58 0 (29) 47 67 
50 5 31 38 
61 19 50 . 60 
67 14 62 58 
76 ll 63 62 
67 4 83 76 
45 3.4 38 58 
49 0 59 66 
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TaBLeE III—Probability Values Between Defective Groups 


Comparisons W% D% 
I vs. II .20-.10 .05-.02 
Ivs. TE on. ae 
... es a 
Oe ee 
II vs. III <.01 05-.02 
II vs. IV 05-.02 01 
II vs. V 05-.02 05-.02 
III vs. IV eis C(t‘ ft! ma 
SS ae 
a ae 


Thus, obtained differences between 
groups for other scores are not 
artifacts of R. 

Median W% shows a fairly 
steady decrease with increasing 
MA. As can be seen in Table II, 
the only numerical difference in 
W% that appears large is that 
between Group II and the other 
groups. However, Group II does 
not differ significantly from Group 
I, but it does differ significantly 
from the three higher groups. Fur- 
thermore, the three groups of high- 
est MA combined have significantly 
less W% than the two groups of 
lowest MA. This is significant at 
the .05 level. 

These findings with regard to the 
W% tend to confirm Hypothesis 
A. This holds if a greater W% 
truly represents globality in per- 
ception. However, a large W% is 
an ambiguous score; it may repre- 
sent either a process of differentia- 
tion and integration, or of diffuse- 
ness and globality. 

The question whether the larger 
W*% in the lower groups represent 
diffuseness in perceptual function- 
ing can be investigated by genetic 
analysis of the W scores. Good W% 
shows a steady and significant in- 
crease with increasing MA. Group 
I is significantly lower than all the 
other groups, and Group II is signi- 
ficantly lower than the three bright- 
er groups. Groups III, IV, and V 
show the same trend without statis- 
tical significance. Since the Good 
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Good W% Good D% 
en, i 
.02-.01 <.01 
<.01 .05-.02 
<.01 <01 
.02-.01 30-.20 
a | | fae 
<.01 .20-.10 
a 


W% goes up with MA, and since 
the overall W% goes down with 
MA, Hypothesis A is confirmed. 
Because so few individuals in the 
defective population produce Good 
scores other than Wm and Dm, no 
statistically significantly differences 
can be found for the individual 
score categories, W+ and W-+-. 
However, as can be seen in Tables 
IV and V, more individuals in 
the higher groups get good scores, 
and all the trends are in the direc- 
tion indicated by Hypothesis A. 
We turn now to a comparison of 
the defectives of our study with 
other clinical groups. Since the raw 
data of the other studies were not 
available, no statistical comparison 
can be made. Certain differences 
are apparent by inspection, how- 
ever, and these will be discussed. 
With regards to Hypothesis B, 
Table II shows that although the 
normal adults give more responses 
than the defectives, the defectives 
have a much greater percentage of 
W. The adults, however, have a 
Good W% that is almost twice 
that of the defectives. Good D% is 
also slightly greater for the nor- 
mals. The median Dd% for the 
adults is 4, whereas it is zero for 
the defectives, only 29% of the de- 
fectives giving any Dd responses at 
all. Although both normals and 
defectives have an equal median 
Wm% the greater integrative abil- 
ity of the normals can be seen in 
their greater use of + and ++ 
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TABLE IV—Median Values for Types ot W Responses for All Groups 
%™W++ %W+ %Wm ZDW %W- %Wa %Wv 
Group Ww Ww W W W WwW Ww 
I (mean MA 5-1) 0 (0) 0 (6)* 21 0(42) 50 0 (6) 0 (18) 
If (mean MA 6-11) 066) 0 (0) 38 10 28 0(18) 0 (24) 
Ill (mean MA 8-5) 00) 0 (6) 53 0(36) = 5 0 (6) 0 (18) 
IV (mean MA 9-11)  0(6) 0(18) 53 O(24) 18 0 (0) 0 (24) 
V (mean MA 11-11) 06) O(12) 53 O(18) O(42) 0) 0(24) 
All defectives 0 (4) 0(9) 50 0(36) 2% 0 (6) 0 (22) 
Children CA 5 0 (9) 6 212 0(45) 36.2  0(32)  0(45) 
Children CA 7 0 (10) 0(29) 333 0(5) 16.7 O(10) 9.1 
Children CA 8 0 (9) 0(32) 381 0(9) 156 0() 0 (4) 
Children CA 10 0 (25) 4.2 33.3 0 (0) 20 0 (5) 0 (25) 
Normal Adults 0 (23) 12.5 50 0 (0) 0(0) 0(0) 0 (43) 
Schizophrenics 0 (10) 0 (43) 316 3.8 22.2 0(37) = 16.7 
Brain damaged 0(7) 0 (43) 46.4 0(17) 4.6 0(20) 22.2 


* Where the median is zero, the percentage of cases producing the particular score is 


indicated in parenthesis. 


Tas_e V—Median Values for Types of D Responses for All Groups 





Group %D++ %D+ %Dm Y%DdD Y%D-— %Da Y%Dv 
D D D D D Db Db 
I (mean MA 5-1) 0 (0)* 0(0) 52 (18) 37 0(37)  0(6) 
Il (mean MA 6-11) 0 (0) 0 (0) 67 0 (12) 33 0(12) 06) 
Ill (mean MA 8-5) 0(0) 0 (12) 71 0 (24) 22 0 (6) 0 (12) 
IV (mean MA 9-11) —_0(0) 0(36) 67 0(12) 21 0(6) 036) 
V (mean MA 11-11) 0(0) O(12) 74 0(12) 23 0(18) 06) 
All defectives 0 (0) 0(13) 67 0(16) 25 0(15) (14) 
Children CA 5 0 (4) 8.7 33.3 0 (27) 35.4 O(18) 11.2 
Children CA 7 0 (5) 4 51.7 029) 22 3.4 J 
Children CA 8 0 (14) 6.9 50.6 0 (23) 25 0(18) 10.2 
Children CA 10 0 (25) 11.4 51 0 (10) 25.4 0(40) 8 
Normal Adults 0 (10) 18.2 55.5 0(7) 16.2 0(7) 0 
Schizophrenics 0 (0) 10.6 45  0(13) 20 O(17) 12 
Brain damaged 0 (7) 15.5 47.8 0(10) 25 0(10) 0 


* Where the median is zero, the percentage of cases producing the particular score is 


indicated in parentheses. 


scores. All the defective groups pro- 
duce the Poor scores more than the 
adults. These trends are all in the 
direction suggested by Hypothesis 
B 


To examine Hypothesis C we 
selected from Hemmendinger 
(5) the group data of those 
normal children whose CA ap- 
proximately equalled the MA of 
the defective. This is admittedly 
an inexact matching technique, 
but the groups are close enough to 
permit rough comparison. 

It should first be noted that 
R is considerably higher in the 
children than in the defectives. 
(Hemmendinger’s findings are con- 


tradicted to a om extent by Ames 
(1) who found a considerably low- 
er R at all children’s age levels and 
a W% greater than 50, except at 
age 9, where the children gave 
42% W. Ames did not use the gen- 
etic scores so that it was not pos- 
sible to compare directly her find- 
ings with ours.) 

Although the children of Hem- 
mendinger’s study and the defect- 
ives are close together in W% at 
the five year level, with increasing 
MA the drop in W% is much 
sharper in the children than in the 
defectives. There is a corresponding 
increase in DY for the dditven: 
and at all MA “levels the children 
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produce a much greater Dd%. 

Hemmendinger infers that these 
changes take place in children as 
a result of steadily increasing dif- 
ferentiation. This process does not 
take place to the same degree in 
defectives and mental functioning 
remains fixed at a relatively global 
level. 

Good W% goes up with MA for 
both children and defectives. Chil- 
dren have a slightly greater Good 
W% at lower MA levels, and the 
defectives exceed the children by 
a small amount at the higher MA 
levels. In Good D% the defectives 
exceed the children by a slight 
amount at every level. The defect- 
ive population has a greater per- 
centage of Wm and Dm than all 
comparable groups of children. Al- 
though the ++ and + responses 
are given sparingly by both chil- 
dren and defectives, a greater per- 
centage of children use these more 
integrative responses. Conversely, 
the Poor scores, except for the 
vague responses, are given more 
often by the defectives. These find- 
ings suggest that the children have 
the potential for higher integrative 
functioning, albeit in embryonic 
form. 

In considering Hypothesis D we 
find that the defectives have a 
slightly smaller WY than the brain 
damaged or schizophrenics. More 
noteworthy is the fact that the schi- 
zophrenics produce some Dd 
whereas the defectives do not pro- 
duce enough to bring the median 
higher than zero. As with the chil- 
dren, this ability to produce Dd 
may represent greater differentia- 
tion in mental functioning. 

In Good WY the brain damaged 
exceed the defectives who, in turn 
exceed the schizophrenics. The 
meaning of this is more understand- 
able when the score categories are 
analyzed more closely. Table IV 
reveals that the defectives have a 
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peg that is slightly greater than 
the brain damaged, but much 
greater than the schizophrenics. 
However, many more individuals 
in the brain damaged and schizo- 
phrenics groups give W+-+ and 
W-+ scores than defectives. Fur- 
thermore, the Wv response occurs 
very infrequently in the defectives 
and almost three times as often in 
the other pathological groups. Rap- 
aport (10) has shown that the Wv 
response is a product of anxiety. 
Siegel (12) associates Wv with psy- 
chopathology. Friedman (4) attri- 
butes the greater Wv in his schizo- 
phrenics to “regressive diffuseness” 
interfering with the production of 
Wm. If the inferences of Rapaport 
and Friedman are correct, and the 
Wv response is truly substitutive 
for genetically higher responses, 
then Hypothesis D is more fully 
substantiated. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Almost every authority distin- 
guishes various qualities of W and 
their meanings. Since there has 
been little objective definition of 
the kinds of W which are found, 
apparently erroneous conclusions 
have perpetuated themselves. Ror- 
schach distinguished six kinds of 
W. He felt that speed of reaction 
was a discriminating factor in de- 
termining types of W and he as- 
signed what he called “‘stimultane 
ous-combinatory” W responses to 
the “primary” category. In_ this 
category were responses which we 
would score Wm. It was —_—- 
this lumping together of differing 
types of W which has led to what 
we consider the overrating of the 
Wm response. 

In his table of W responses Ror- 
schach refers only to absolute num- 
ber of W without regard to qual- 
ity. In this table he states that 
“more than ten W” are found in 
“imaginative” and “abstract” types 
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of normals; “seven to ten W” are 
found in “intelligent” or “elated” 
normals; “four to seven W” are 
found in average normals; “zero 
to three W” are found in “morons” 
and “imbeciles.” (11, p. 42). De- 
spite his emphasis on set and per- 
sonality factors in the production 
of W, his statements, to the effect 
that W and intelligence are posi- 
tively related, have been perpetu- 
ated without sufficient qualifica- 
tion. 

Beck (2) hypothesized that W 
would be positively correlated with 
MA in defectives. His study con- 
firmed this when he found a great- 
er number of W with the increas- 
ing MA of his sample of defective 
children. But since W is positively 
correlated with R and R for his 
sample also increased with MA, 
the increased W may be simply an 
artifact of the increased R. Unless 
R is controlled, the relationship of 
W with MA is ambiguous. 

Klopfer, while he, too, discrim- 
inates among six kinds of W, states 
that “a relatively high number of 
W .. . represents an emphasis on 
abstract forms of thinking and the 
higher forms of mental activity.” 
(7, p. 259). In defectives he “found 
the proportion of W_ responses 
slightly higher than that found by 
Rorschach and noted that the 
wholes include chiefly combinatory, 
confabulatory, or low-quality 
(cheap) whole responses.” (7, p. 
371). 

Rapaport (10) was among the 
first to assign scores to the quali- 
tative differences in W. Defining 
abstraction as a process of “disre- 
garding” details of the blot, he 
considers all W responses as ab- 
stract. In considering our findings, 
while the Wm response may be de- 
fined as abstract within Rapaport'’s 
schema, it does not seem to repre- 
sent what is commonly thought of 
as abstract thought processes. We 





have shown that although Wm in- 
creases with MA in our defective 
population, even the lowest imbe- 
cile group gives 25% Wm, and the 
median WmY% for all defectives is 
50%. The increase in Wm may be 
due as much to the better reality 
testing of the upper MA levels as 
to the difficulty of attaining the 
Wm response. 

Jolles (6) gave Rorschach tests 
to uninstitutionalized defective ad- 
olescents. His aim was to find per- 
sonality factors which he assumed 
often prevented potential intelli- 
gence from expression. One of his 
main criteria for higher intelli- 
gence potential was amount of W. 
In his attempt to deal with indi- 
vidual Rorschach patterns he ne- 
glected to tabulate the data for his 
group. We divided his Ss into 
two groups, one with MA below 9 
years, the other with MA above 9 
years. We found in the higher 
group that the mean R was 24.9 
and the mean W% 17.5; in the 
lower group, mean R was 17.5 and 
mean W% was 29.3. Thus W% is 
considerably smaller in the higher 
MA group and inversely related to 
R. This contradicts the assumption 
that W% goes up with MA. 

Another of Jolles’ criteria was 
“goodness” of W, but he neglected 
to define what he _ considered 
"good." One of his protocols (6, 
p- 120), contains the response to 
Card I, “I see feelers sticking out 

. and wings . . . like a bat.” 
Jolles scored this as three responses 
with “feelers” as D, the “wings” 
as Dd, and the “bat” as W. Inter- 
preting these responses, he declares 
that the S has disturbed sequence, 
but that “Finally, she pulls her- 
self together and comes out with 
a good W response after much 
evasiveness through card descrip- 
tion.” In our scoring scheme this 
would have been one response with 
location DW, or, Wm, with DW 
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trend. We can hardly consider this 
a good response, nor can we con- 
sider it an indicator of higher in- 
tellectual potential. 

This misapprehension that the 
mediocre W represents at least 
average intelligence is perpetuated 
by such empirically minded inves- 
tigators as Phillips and Smith. In 
their analysis of a protocol they 
score the response “‘beetle” to Card 
I as W, and comment: “Mediocre 


whole; excludes possibility of 
severe mental deficiency ...” (9, 
p- 274). 


The fact that the Wm response 
appears so often, and is produced 
with such ease and rapidity by our 
defective Ss, leads us to conclude 
that higher mental functions are 
not the source of the response. De- 
fectives often show the phenom- 
enon of “recognition” in producing 
Wn, interpreting the blot as a pic- 
ture of a familiar object. With 
these facts in mind we may specu- 
late that Wm is a response to fea- 
tures of such salience that little or 
no organization is necessary. Prob- 
ably the Wm response demands no 
more work of integration by the 
S than the ordinary detail response. 

Although the Wv response has 
been classified as genetically low, 
it occurs less often in the defectives 
than in any other group. As men- 
tioned above, Wv seems to be as- 
sociated with anxiety, regressive 
diffuseness, and psychopathology 
in general. In mental deficiency 
one of the major factors responsi- 
ble for the low level of function is 
fixation of mental development. In 
other pathological groups the low 
level of function is the result of 
regression from higher levels. If 
the Wv response truly belongs on 
the low end of the developmental 
scale it should appear with great 
frequency in defectives. It does not; 
and furthermore, it does appear, in 
overwhelmingly greater propor- 
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tion, in those clinical groups in 
which regression can be most plain- 
ly demonstrated. Our findings, 
therefore, fully substantiate Fried- 
man’s hypothesis that Wv stands 
for a regressive failure of attempts 
at integrative functioning. When it 
occurs in quantity it may be as- 
sumed that emotional or other 
factors are interfering with in- 
tegrative processes. 


SUMMARY 


The modified location scores of 
Friedman (4) were ery to the 
Rorschach protocols of 80 mental 
defectives at different MA levels. 
The theoretical framework for the 
study was the genetic theory of 
Werner (13). 

Structural patterns of perceptu- 
al functioning of defectives were 
compared with normal children, 
normal adults, and _ pathological 
groups. It was possible to discrim- 
inate among levels of mental de- 
ficiency by means of these scores. 
The perceptual functioning of the 
defectives was less integrated and 
less differentiated than that of the 
normal adults. Normal children 
showed more differentiation and 
integration than defectives of the 
same mental age. Schizophrenic 
and brain damaged Ss showed ves- 
tiges of a former level of function- 
ing higher than that of the de- 
fectives. 

Implications of this study for 
general Rorschach theory are dis- 
cussed, with special attention given 
to the meaning of mediocre and 
vague whole responses. 
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Most psychologists concerned 
with Rorschach research have felt 
the need for an instrument for the 
group situation that will yield re- 
sults reasonably close to what 
would be expected from the indivi- 
dually administered test. The Har- 
rower Multiple Choice Rorschach 
test has apparently been used in an 
attempt to fulfill this need despite 
the fact that it was originally de- 
vised as a screening device and not 
as an instrument for the measure- 
ment of the total personality. The 
experimental material indicating 
the inadequacies of the Harrower 
test when used as a screening de- 
vice has already been summarized 
by Singer (5). The present paper 
confines itself to a critical analysis 
of the current tendency to utilize 
the Harrower test as a substitute 
for individual administration. 

The present writers have attacked 
the problem of the interchange- 
ability of the group and individual 
Rorschach from several  stand- 

ints: 1. correlating group and 
individual Rorschach records for 
the same subjects; 2. investigating 
the susceptibility of the Harrower 
test to deliberate and conscious al- 
teration by the subjects; 3. check- 
ing on the reliability of scoring 
location factors on the Harrower 
test; and 4, the nature of the re- 
ceptivity of the Harrower test by 
normal college subjects. 

1. The Harrower test and the in- 
dividual examination were admin- 
istered to a group of 55 elementary 
psychology students. The indivi- 
dual tests were al] administered by 


the same examiner. The time elaps- 
ing between the administration of 
the two tests necessarily varied 
from subject to subject, but was 
never more than two months nor 
less than three weeks. 

The resulting correlation co- 
efficients and their significance lev- 
els are shown in Table I. Obvious- 
ly only those determinants which 
appeared with sufficient frequency 
on both tests to warrant statistical 
manipulation could be presented. 


TasBLeE I — Correlations Between 
Group and Individual Rorschach 
Tests for Certain Determinants 


Determinant r P 
M Bat Seated 430 < Ol 
FM 193 ; 
F , .207 
Fc Bt acest A] jae 
BERG RS Maite ao eons 377 <0) 
CF Nee eed ANE 096 ee 


The results show that there is 
some tendency for two of the deter- 
minants from the group examina- 
tion to correlate with the indi- 
vidual test. However, the correla- 
tions between the two tests for the 
determinants studied are neither 
high enough nor general enough to 
warrant any conclusion except that 
the tests are not measuring the 
same thing. 

2. The second phase of the in- 
vestigation involved the adminis- 
tration by the standard method of 
the Harrower test to a group of 
50 psychologically unsophisticated 
college freshmen, Once the proto- 
cols were collected, the following 
statement was made to the group: 
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“The test you have just taken is 
a personality test which probably 
permits the best and most com- 
plete analysis of your personalities 
of any test in existence. A psychol- 
ogist by scrutinizing the responses 
you have made to the ink-blots can 
obtain a remarkably reliable pic- 
ture of the true kind of person 
you are. Now I am going to permit 
you to look at the ink-blots again, 
and I should like you to make an 
effort to improve your es 
picture. Attempt to make yourself 
appear in the best possible light.” 

The foregoing somewhat exag- 
gerated statement regarding the 
diagnostic possibilities of the Har- 
rower test was made to give the 
subjects some indication of the 
actual purpose of the test without 
at the same time giving them any 
detailed information regarding the 
meaning of the various scoring 
categories. 

The “before” and “after” scores 
of the individual subjects were 
paired for each scoring category. 
Each “after” score was subtracted 
from each “before” score and the 
statistical sign test was applied (1). 
The theoretical assumption of the 
sign test is that if neither of two 
sets of scores for the same indivi- 
dual has been experimentally alt- 
ered, then there will be as many 
variable X scores that are larger 
than variable Y scores as vice versa. 

Results indicated a significant 
increase (P — .05) in the use of M 
on the retest, a significant decrease 
(P = .01) in the use of FM, and an 
increase (P — .01) in the use of 
FC. Each of these findings may be 
considered as indications of im- 
proved records according to cur- 
rent Rorschach theory [Klopfer 
(3)]. In connection with these find- 
ings it is interesting to note that 
Piotrowski and Schreiber (4) found 
significant increases in the mean 
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number of M and FC responses on 
the Rorschach examination fol- 
lowing psychoanalytic treatment 
over those on Rorschach examina- 
tions given before the treatment. 
It is thus obvious that college stu- 
dents are able to improve their 
records in those areas on the Ror- 
schach which show alteration as a 
result of therapy. Piotrowski and 
Schreiber’s control group showed 
no such changes. 

3. Experience with the Harrower 
test led the present writers to ques- 
tion the possibility of scoring loca- 
tion responses reliably on this ex- 
amination. In order to make an 
actual test of the problem, the 
writers devised a comparable mul- 
tiple choice Rorschach test which 
included an outline of each blot. 
This provided the subjects with an 
opportunity of encircling the exact 
area utilized. As in the case of the 
Harrower test, each possible re- 
sponse on the writers’ own group 
test was designed with a specific 
blot location in mind, Initially a 
scoring key was devised which in- 
cluded location scores, but such a 
large number of cases were en- 
countered where the student en- 
circled areas calling for a score 
different from that on the key 
that it was necessary to abandon 
the location aspect of the key alto- 
gether. A count reveals that ap- 
proximately one response in every 
six given by the subjects in this 
study was in areas not anticipated 
by the key. Such an error might 
be considered small if it were pres- 
ent to the same degree for each 
subject. However, there is a good 
deal of variation in the tendency 
of the subjects to engage in this 
departure from the key; so that 
without having some device to in- 
dicate precisely the area of the blot 
being used, interpretations based 
upon location factors will be more 
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in error for some subjects than for 
others. 

4. Finally it may be mentioned 
that continued experience with the 
Harrower test, at least by the pres- 
ent writers, has indicated poor re- 
ception of the test by normal sub- 
jects. Experimental subjects appear 
to be amused at the wording of 
the responses, and the sex responses 
arouse a good deal of nervous gig- 
gling. Such reactions have been in- 
terpreted by the writers to mean 
that the sexual and pathological 
choices are easily identifiable and 
that it is difficult for normal sub- 
jects to take this test seriously. 
However, these statements should 
be clearly labelled as merely im- 
pressions, for beyond adhering to 
standardized test procedure and 
carefully observing student reac- 
tions in the testing situation, the 
writers can present no quantitative 
data for such a judgment. It would 
be interesting to learn the extent 
to which the experience of other 
workers concurs on this point. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. For the sample under study 
high correlations between scorin 
categories of the Harrower test an 
the individually administered Ror- 
schach do not exist. 

2. The Harrower test appears to 
be susceptible to conscious and 
deliberate alteration, suggesting 
that subjects can falsely present an 
improved picture of their person- 
alities. 
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3. The Harrower test does not 
provide for the reliable scoring of 
location factors. 


4. The reception of the test by 
normal subjects indicates that sex- 
ual and pathological responses are 
easily identifiable. They can be 
avoided by anyone desiring to give 
a spuriously good impression of 
his personality. 

From the several considerations 
discussed here the authors believe 
there is not sufficient evidence to 
justify the use of the Harrower test 
as a substitute for the individually 
administered Rorschach examina- 
tion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Szondi theory of personality 
and the Szondi test, as described by 
Deri (3), have raised important 
questions for psychological research 
workers. Investigators are reporting 
widely varying results and are of- 
fering different explanations for 
them. Klopfer and Borstelmann 
(5) conclude that the “frame of 
reference for the Szondi test is that 
for other projective techniques, i.e., 
the pictures provide partially struc- 
tured stimulus materials to which 
the subject is asked to react idio- 
syncratically, rather than the gen- 
etic point of view of Szondi which 
assumes that the client has latent 
tendencies toward certain mental 
diseases with which he unconscious- 
ly identifies.” Balint (2) stated that 
“our reactions to pictures follow 
definite laws that permit inferences 
about the structure of the mind 
and the forces and tensions operat- 
ing in it.” Guertin (4) argued 
against the use of the Szondi test 
in this country stating that “it 
would seem legitimate to question 
the a of this European- 
derived test to American subjects, 
and that a wider population of 
stimulus pictures could be drawn 
upon to advantage.” He further 
criticized the Szondi test by report- 
ing that “one must consider the 
various meanings of a given picture 
for different individuals (since) one 
person may react to the absence of 
clothes in a picture, while another 
might react to the age of the indi- 
vidual.” Ancelin (1) questioned 
the validity of the Szondi_ test. 
Using 500 subjects, he stated that 


the “study of the photographs 
showed that the factors responsible 
for the choices, sympathetic or anti- 
pathetic, are factors of every day 
psychology.” 

There is a definite implication in 
the Szondi hypothesis that “the 
choice of a sexual partner, a friend 
or a profession is determined by 
hereditary factors” and that these 
social, marital, and _ vocational 
choices can be evaluated by utiliz- 
ing his technique. 


This study is an exploratory at- 
tempt to investigate vocational in- 
terest patterns in a group of stu- 
dent nurses, high school students, 
and of a series of photographs of 
faces of men outstandingly success- 
ful in the medical, literary, mili- 
tary, and musical professions. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


The experimental group consist- 
ed of 88 female affiliate nurses 
(SN), of this hospital, whose ages 
ranged from 19 to 21 years with a 
mean age of 19.98, sigma 1.41 years. 

The control group consisted of 
51 female senior students (HS) in 
a nearby high school, whose ages 
ranged from 17 to 20 years with a 
mean age of 17.8, sigma 1.86 years. 
Over 50 per cent of this group re- 
ported that clerical work was their 
desired vocational choice toward 
which they were planning and 
working. None expressed interest 
in nursing or any related branch 
of medicine. 


Another group consisting of 38 
female clerical workers (CW) em- 
ployed by the hospital was tested. 
The age range was 21 to 39 years 
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TABLE I—Frequencies of Liked Photographs in Four Professional 
Categories for Student Nurses, High School Students, 
and Clerical Workers 


Group N Medical Literary Military Music 
Student Nurses 88 265 207 84 148 
High School Students 51 119 121 72 96 
Clerical Workers 38 101 85 46 72 


Chi-square, contingency table: 12.91. Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
Chi-square, SN vs. HS: 49.92. Significant at .001 level of confidence. 
Chi-square, SN vs. CW and HS vs. CW not significant at .05 level of confidence. 


Tas_e II—Frequencies of Disliked Photographs in Four Professional 
Categories for Student Nurses, High School Students, 
and Clerical Workers 


Group N Medical Literary Military Music 
Student Nurses 88 122 130 225 227 
High School Students 51 61 75 136 136 
Clerical Workers 38 46 65 88 105 





Chi-square, contingency table: 3.67. Not significant at .05 level of confidence. 


with a mean age of 29.56, sigma 
3.24 years. 

In none of the above groups were 
there any uncorrected visual diff- 
culties. 

All of the groups were asked to 
look at the same collection of 32 
photographs! consisting of eight 
series of four photographs each and 
to select one photograph that was 
liked the most and one that was 
liked least for each of the eight 
series. Each series contained pho- 
tographs of faces of men who had 
distinguished themselves in the 
medical, literary, military, and mu- 
sical fields. The photographs were 
arranged in random order for the 





2 The sources for the photographs were 
the “Minute Men of Life” by Samuel 
Lambert and George Goodwin, “Digest 
of Neurology and Psychiatry” published 
by The Institute of Living, Hartford, 
Conn., “Famous American Authors” by 
Sarah Bolton, “Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature” published by Saturday Review 
Associates, Inc., “Lee’s Lieutenants” by 
Douglas Freeman, “U. S. Official Pic- 
tures—World War I” published by Pic- 
torial Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
“Etude” edited by Guy McCoy, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and “Musical America” pub- 
lished by Musical America Corporation, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


eight series, with each series con- 
taining one: picture for each of the 
four fields. 

The instructions were, “Look at 
these pictures and point to the one 
you like the most and the one you 
like the least.” 

The likes and dislikes of each 
subject were recorded. 

A retest was done on one group 
of 33 affiliate student nurses after 
an interval of three weeks to a 
month. 

None of the presented photo- 
graphs was recognized by any of 
the subjects. 


RESULTS 


Photograph choices of like and 
dislike were analyzed separately for 
the groups of affiliate student 
nurses (SN), high school students 
(HS), and hospital clerical work- 
ers (CW). Intergroup comparisons 
for like and dislike choices were 
made, using the chi-square tech- 
nique where each group was com- 
pared with each of the others 
(Tables I and II). The groups 
were then compared on each of 
the specific categories of choice— 
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medical, literary, military, and 
music. Thirdly, an analysis was 
made to determine within each 
group whether significant differ- 
ences exist between the categories 
(Table III). 

These analyses indicate that the 
three study groups do not differ sig- 
nificantly in their disliked choices. 
However, there is a significant dif- 
ference in the liked choices be- 
tween the SN and HS groups but 
with no significant difference be- 
tween SN and CW, and between 
the HS and CW groups. In order 
to determine the effect of each of 
the categories upon these group 
comparisons, an analysis was done 
to compare the groups in terms of 
each category. Only the medical 
category differentiated significantly 
between the SN and HS groups and 
between the CW vs. HS groups 
above the .05 level of confidence 
(chi-square values obtained were 
19.74 and 15.99 respectively). The 
other choice categories did not dif- 
ferentiate between any of the 
groups. 

An analysis was finally effected 
to determine if there were signifi- 
cant differences in category choices 
within each of the three groups. 
This analysis is presented in Table 
III. 

An examination of the results of 
Table III, in conjunction with 
those of Table I, show that for the 
SN group there is a hierarchy of 
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vocational preferences with “medi- 
cal” pictures being chosen signifi- 
cantly more frequently than any 
other category. The categories of 
literary, music, military were pref- 
erentially selected in that order. 
These hierarchal differences are 
significant at least at the .05 level 
of confidence. 

The choices in the HS group 
showed no significant difference be- 
tween the medical and literary cate- 
gories. However, both these cate- 
gories were selected more frequent- 
ly than military at a statistically sig- 
nificant level with no significant 
difference between the military and 
music categories. 

The choices in the CW group 
showed that the most frequently 
selected category was medicine, but 
this choice was not statistically 
greater than the choice in the lit- 
erary category. The category of 
music was the next most frequent- 
ly selected, followed by the mili- 
tary category. 

The chi-square obtained by a 
comparison of the results from a 
group of 33 Student Nurses (SN) 
in a test-retest session with an in- 
tervening period of three weeks to 
a month showed no statistically sig- 
nificant change had taken place. 
An examination of the “choices in 
the field of medicine” showed prac- 
tically no change at all. 

In order to determine whether 
there are preferences in differences 


TABLE III—Chi-Square Values Between Vocational Categories Within 
Groups, Determined from Selection of Liked Photographs 


Medical 
SN HS CW SN 


Literary 
HS CW 


Medical 18.40 11.00 10.23 


Literary 


Military 
* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at .01 level of confidence. 
*** Significant at .001 level of confidence. 


Military Music 
SN HS CW SN HS CW 
96.24 $8.61 3621 81.01 1048 30.04 
Tt ae 3. 
5325 93.56 11.92 15.72 825 14.81 
$3.61 10.03 15.04 
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associated with age in each of the 
three groups, the chi-square tech- 
nique was utilized. The chi-square 
values for the SN, HS, and CW 
groups were .91, .70, and 1.11. None 
of these values is statistically sig- 
nificant. The inference is that age 
can not be considered a factor in 
affecting the preferences for the se- 
lected sample. 


DIscUSSION OF RESULTS 


Although the results obtained in- 
dicate that the liked photographic 
choices of the SN group differed 
significantly in the expected direc- 
tion from those of the control 
group of HS students and that the 
difference is attributable to the 
“medical” photographs alone, the 
interpretation cannot necessarily be 
construed as supporting the Szondi 
theory, that vocational interests 
can be manifested through photo- 
graphic choices. This is true in 
spite of the care taken to meet 
certain of the objections raised 
with respect to the Szondi test. All 
of the photographs in the present 
investigation are males. An attempt 
was made in each series to present 
faces of approximately the same age 
in appearance. Little or no clothing 
was in evidence on the photo- 
graphs. Practically all of the men 
whose faces were presented were 
either born in the U. S. or else 
lived a good part of their life there. 
Nevertheless, the other features 
such as the wearing of eye glasses 
and moustaches, the presence of or 
absence of abundant hair, and fa- 
cial expressions of a serious or lack 
of a serious mien may have been 
differentially reacted to by the SN, 
HS and CW groups. 

Before any final evaluation can 
be rendered, it is certainly impor- 
tant to determine the reasons, both 
verbally expressed and otherwise, 
for liking or disliking the photo- 
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graphs. This investigation did not 
attempt to answer this question, 
chiefly because the development of 
satisfactory techniques for the 
answer would be a major project in 
itself, particularly in terms of eval- 
uating the role of unconscious mo- 
tivation as a _ determinant of 
choices. 

This pilot study indicates the 
need for further investigation in 
this entire area. Suggested studies 
would include the application of 
the technique to other vocational 
fields as well as a replication of 
this study; the use of well defined 
groups who have made their voca- 
tional choice and who are actually 
working in their respective voca- 
tional fields; varying the photo- 
graphic stimuli so that the varia- 
bles of pleasantness, age, modern- 
ity, etc., could be better analyzed; 
and varying the set of directions 
so that a series of choices could be 
effected by each subject in terms of 
liking or disliking the vocations in 
which these people are involved; 
liking or disliking working with 
these people; liking or disliking 
their faces because of the appear- 
ance on them of friendliness, im- 
maturity, helpfulness, intelligence 
and other qualities of personality; 
and similarity of the depicted faces 
to parents, friends, etc. 

SUMMARY 

This study is an exploratory at- 
tempt to investigate the relation- 
ship of vocational interests in a 
group of student nurses, high 
school students, and hospital cleri- 
cal workers to their choices of “like 
and dislike’ on a series of pho- 
tographed faces of outstandingly 
successful men in the medical, lit- 
erary, military, and musical pro- 
fessions. 

The experimental group consist- 
ed of 88 female affiliate nurses 
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(SN), of this hospital, whose ages 
ranged from 19 to 21 years with a 
mean age of 19.98 years, sigma 
1.41 years. 

The control group consisted of 
51 female senior students (HS) in 
a nearby high school whose ages 
ranged from 17 to 20 years with a 
mean age of 17.8 years, sigma 1.86 
years. Over 50 per cent of this 
group reported that clerical work 
was their desired vocational choice 
toward which they were planning 
and working. None expressed inter- 
est in nursing or any related 
branch of medicine. 

Another group consisting of 38 
female clerical workers (CW) em- 
ployed by the hospital was tested. 
The age range was 21 to 39 years 
with a mean age of 29.56, sigma 
3.24 years. 

Analysis indicates that the three 
study groups do not differ signifi- 
cantly in their disliked choices. 
However, there is a significant dif- 
ference in the liked choices between 
the SN and HS groups but with no 
significant difference between the 
SN and CW, and between the HS 
and CW groups. In order to de- 
termine the effect of each of the 
categories upon these group com- 
parisons, an analysis was done to 
compare the groups in terms of 
each category. Only the medical 
category differentiated significantly 
between the SN and HS groups 
and between the CW vs. HS groups 
above the .05 level of confidence 
(chi-square values obtained were 
19.74 and 15.99 respectively), The 
other choice categories did not dif- 
ferentiate between any of the 
groups. 

A hierarchy of choices was estab- 
lished for the SN and CW groups 
with the medical category being 
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chosen most frequently, followed by 
literary, music, and military in the 
order listed. These hierarchal dif- 
ferences are significant at least at 
the .05 level of confidence for the 
SN group between each of the cate- 
gories. All groups chose the mili- 
tary category least frequently. 
Although the results obtained in- 
dicate that the liked photographic 
choices of the SN group differed 
significantly in the expected direc- 
tion from those of the control 
group of HS students and that the 
difference is attributable to the 
“medical” photographs alone, the 
interpretation cannot necessarily be 
construed as supporting the Szondi 
theory, that hereditary factors de- 
termine vocational interests and 
that these vocational interests can 
be manifested through photo- 
graphic choices. In view of the sta- 
tistically significant results ob- 
tained, replication studies appear 
to be necessary, as well as the test- 
ing of well defined groups who 
have made their vocational choice 
and who are actually working in 
their respective vocational fields, 
and varying the photographic 
stimuli and set of directions. 
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Are Projective Test Data Valid Bases for Prediction? 
PEeRcIVAL M. SyMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Much of the early experimenta- 
tion with projective techniques by 
psychologists was an attempt to dis- 
cover the predictive values in these 
techniques. Part of this interest 
grows out of the belief that the 
ultimate test of science is its ability 
to predict, and if projective tech- 
niques are to be added to the psy- 
chologists’ kit of scientific tools, 
they should demonstrate their 
value by their capacity to predict. 
Educators would be interested in 
projective techniques if it could be 
demonstrated that they possess 
ability to predict academic success, 
which would add to the predictions 
already available through psycho- 
metric tests. 

Before one can discuss the gen- 
eral topic as to whether projective 
test data are valid bases for pre- 
diction, one must answer the ques- 
tion, prediction for what. Certain- 
ly projective test data are not valid 
bases for predicting anything and 
everything, and possibly they will 
show differential capacity for pre- 
dicting academic success as com- 
pared with work ar or the 
outcomes of psychotherapy or the 
developing trends of personality. 
The title of this symposium should 
be narrowed to specify the kinds 
of prediction to be discussed. 

ne of the first attempts to val- 
idate projective techniques statis- 
ically was carried out during the 
recent World War in the Air Force 
in the prediction of pilots’ success. 
In the report of this work (1), the 
following statements are made: 
“The biserial correlations (between 
single Rorschach categories and the 
criterion: measure of pilot success) 
are seen to be generally low, and 


those that seemed significant in 
group I (first criterion group) 
proved to be of doubtful signifi- 
cance in the revalidation cate- 


gories in group II. (1, p. 632) Itis\ 


concluded that the Rorschach 
scores used in this manner show no 
promise as a_ predictive instru-_, 
ment.” (1, p. 633). 


And later, “On the basis of the , 


data obtained for group adminis- 
tration of the Rorschach test, it is 
apparent that the multiple-choice 
form (Harrower-Erickson) would 
not contribute significantly to the 
prediction of graduation or elim- 
ination from primary pilot train- 
ing.” (1, p. 636). 

And in connection with the use 
of the TAT, this report says, “It is 
clear that the group administra- 
tion of the Thematic Apperception 
Test as applied cannot be used to 
predict success in primary pilot 
training.” (1, p. 641). 

In another study after the war 
by a group at the University of 
Michigan, in the use of various 
evaluation procedures for the selec- 
tion of clinical psychologists, the 
following statement was made with 
regard to the predictive value of 
the Rorschach and the TAT: “The 
median validities of rating based 
on the Rorschach are .04 for the 
Rorschach and .1] for the TAT. 
Neither the Rorschach nor the 
TAT yielded a significant validity 
coefficient with any criterion meas- 
ure.” (2, p. 171) 

And finally, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological 
Association held in Washington, 
September 1952, a report was made 
of another attempt to use projec- 
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tive techniques in the selection of 
Army Air Force pilots. I quote 
from the abstract of the symposium 
in which this study was presented. 
“Recent reports of the attempt to 
use the Rorschach in the U. S. 
A. F. School of Aviation Medicine 
in the prediction of pilot success 
in which Piotrowski analyzed the 
Rorschach and made the predic- 
tions gave results which were little 
better than chance.” (3). 

There are many factors that in- 
crease the difficulty of prediction 
with any one instrument or group 
of instruments. Among these fac- 
tors are the complexity of person- 
ality itself which renders it difficult 
to reach a single measure or esti- 
mate of personality from the use of 
any simple single instrument such 
as the currently available projec- 
tive techniques. In the second place, 
there is the complexity of the out- 
come. For instance, work efficiency 
does not lend itself readily to a 
single measure but must be a rat- 
ing based on judgments of those 
who have been able to observe the 
individual in many work situations 
and to evaluate his proficiency as 
a result of these observations. In 
the third place, prediction is diffi- 
cult because of the vicissitudes of 
living. Certainly the outcomes of 
experience are dependent on many 
other factors than the personality 
of the individual. All of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune provide chance 
factors which add to the uncer- 
tainties of prediction and lower 
the possibility of being able to 
predict with any certainty. Appar- 
ently the best prediction which can 
be obtained of any large outcome 
with any instrument, whether a 
projective technique, a test of 
capacity, or an interest inventory, 
is in the neighborhood of .30, and 
if this predictive coefficient is 
achieved, apparently it represents 








the best that can be expected from 
the use of any single instrument or 
method. However, predictions us- 
ing projective techniques in the 
studies already referred to are con- 
siderably lower than this figure. 

Another difficulty in the use of 
projective techniques for purposes 
of prediction grows out of the con- 
fusion as to whether one is attempt- 
ing to predict manifest or latent 
trends. It is well known that the 
TAT is successful in revealing lat- 
ent trends in personality. Should 
the TAT be expected to predict 
manifest trends? If this were the 
case then it should be demon- 
strated that there is a substantial 
correlation between the latent 
trends in personality and their ex- 
pression in overt behavior. Such a 
correlation has never been demon- 
strated, and consequently it is 
doubtful as to whether the TAT 
can be expected on_ theoretical 
grounds to predict any tangible 
overt expression of | pmgee as 
might be exemplified in academic 
success or work proficiency. The 
same is perhaps less true with the 
Rorschach because at least part of 
the significance of the Rorschach 
is on the manifest level, but even 
here it is not clear what the rela- 
tion is between the manifest and 
the latent aspects of a Rorschach 
interpretation. 


Another major difficulty in the 
use of a projective technique for 
purposes of prediction is that the 
personality variables for successful 
performance in many practical 
areas of life are unknown. The test 
interpreter simply does not know 
what to interpret. Those who have 
participated in the studies above 
referred to were among the most 
competent clinical interpreters of 
projective material. In talking with 
some of them personally, they have 
reported that when they were con- 
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fronted with the task of predicting 
pilot success they felt helpless be- 
cause they did not know exactly 
what personality factors might con- 
tribute to pilot success. About the 
best that can be done in such a 
situation is to count such positive 
factors as good adjustment, good 
integration, good control, and the 
like on the plus side, and to count 
such negative factors as poor ad- 
justment, poor integration, poor 
control, and the like, on the minus 
side, and to form one judgment on 
the basis of such factors. Whether 
or not good adjustment is correla- 
ted with pilot success, work pro- 
ficiency, and the like, is a matter 
which has never been objectively 
determined. 

Another factor which is related 
to the ability to predict from a 
projective technique concerns the 
adequacy of sampling of the tech- 
nique. The Rorschach, as is well 
known, consists of responses to ten 
plates. To what extent is it certain 
that the responses to these ten 
plates is a fair sample of the in- 
dividual’s perception of the world 
about him? Such an assumption is 
always made in using the Ror- 
schach, but it is one that has not 
been adequately tested. Evidence 
has been produced to indicate that 
the themes obtained from an ad- 
ministration of the complete set of 
twenty plates in the TAT does not 
exhaust the subject’s fantasy themes 
and again the problem of the ade- 
quacy of sampling from the admin- 
istration of the TAT is questioned. 

Still another factor which makes 
the prediction from projective 
techniques difficult is the problem 
of coarseness. The Rorschach, for 
instance, might reveal anxiety, but 
it at best could only tell us cer- 
tain crude facts about the extent 
and nature of anxiety. From the 
Rorschach one would not learn to- 
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ward what anxiety was felt, how 
the person expressed anxiety, or 
what defenses he had raised against 
anxiety. If anxiety is a factor in 
determining an individual's aca- 
demic success, his work proficiency 
or the outcomes of psychotherapy, 
it certainly is not anxiety in a 
broad general sense but a very par- 
ticular expression of anxiety. 
Anxiety in one individual may in- 
fluence his work in college courses, 
but might not influence his per- 
sonal relationships, his social rela- 
tionships, or his capacity to do ef- 
fective work along certain lines. 
Before one could use a projective 
technique to predict on the basis 
of such categories as anxiety, ag- 
gression, guilt, freedom from ob- 
sessive trends and the like, one 
would have to know in consider- 
able detail how these trends influ- 
ence the particular outcome which 
it is desired to predict. 

In general, research has demon- 
strated that prediction based on 
composite trends usually correlates 
better than those based on specific 
trends, partly because of the wider 
sampling, and partly because there 
is less difficulty in pin-pointing the 
prediction towards specific forms 
of behavior. For instance, validity 
studies of the Rorschach have only 
very rarely shown correlations that 
hold up under cross-validation 
with specific Rorschach signs, but 
high validities have been found 
using clinicians’ ratings from the 
composite picture of the Ror- 
schach. These correlations, how- 
ever, are always with rather gen- 
eral outcomes such as level of ad- 
justment or psychiatric nosological 
categories and not to skills or be- 


havior in specific situations. The 
predictive value of a projective 
technique is slight indeed when it 


has to be based on such general 
interpretative categories on the one 
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hand or on such general outcomes 
and forms of adjustment on the 
other hand. 

This writer must frankly con- 
clude that the capacity of a pro- 
jective technique to predict is still 
unknown. We need to have fur- 
ther tests of the predictive value of 
projective techniques carried out 
under circumstances which are 
more favorable for the projective 
technique. This writer is very for- 
tunate in that he has a grant from 
the Council for Research in the 
Social Sciences of Columbia Univ- 
ersity for a follow-up study of his 
Adolescent Fantasy, which should 
provide answers to the predictive 
significance of TAT type of mater- 
ial. The original data for the 
Adolescent Fantasy study was col- 
lected in the winter of 1940-1941. 
Thirteen years will have elapsed 
this fall since these data were col- 
lected. Originally the population 
consisted of forty adolescent boys 
and girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen who were at- 
tending junior and senior high 
school. At the present time these 
individuals will be between twenty- 
five and thirty-one years of age. 
They will have passed through the 
experience of the World War and 
the post-war adjustment to it, 
which includes our reactions to the 
Cold War. They will have com- 
pleted junior high school, senior 
high school, and possibly a col- 
lege education. They will have had 
their first work experiences, and 
undoubtedly many of them will 
have married and will have estab- 
lished a family. The original data 
included not only the Picture 
Story Test but also simple life his- 
tory data which could be obtained 
from the subjects themselves, their 
parents, their teachers, school rec- 
ords, and other data which were 
available. It is going to be possible 
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to determine the extent to which 
fantasy protocols obtained thirteen 
years ago correlate with (1) present 
fantasy productions on the same 
subject from the same picture stim- 
uli, (2) the educational and work 
experiences and the interpersonal 
relationships which were experi- 
enced over the intervening years 
and (3) the overt personality trends 
which each subject reveals at the 
present time from direct observa- 
tion of the subjects and from in- 
terviews with them. 


Suggestions have been made that 
the true test of the predictive value 
of these early fantasy materials 
could be obtained by attempting 
to predict from these materials the 
later experiences and development 
of personality. However, the writer 
feels that neither he nor others 
whom he might call upon have a 
sufficient basis on which to make 
such predictions and that making 
these blind predictions would not 
be a fair test of the predictive value 
of the material. Rather he pro- 
poses to determine what relation- 
ships there may exist between the 
original Picture Story material and 
any data which may be obtained 
concerning subsequent experiences 
and personality developments. This 
will not then be a decisive study in 
the scientific sense but more of an 
exploratory study to find out what 
kinds of relationships there may be 
between the original data and the 
data which may be collected fifteen 
years later. Whatever relationships 
may be found will serve then as 
clues and guides to others who may 
wish to hazard predictions on the 
basis of the same kind of fantasy 
material. 

This writer is not denying the 
possibility of making valid predic- 
tions from projective test material. 
He is, however, pointing out many 
difficulties in predicting some of 
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the practical outcomes in which we 
are all interested and he is saying 
that on the basis of present knowl- 
edge our experience is insufficient 
to tell us exactly what may be ex- 
ected in the way of predictability 
rom projective material. It is 
hoped that this study which will 
be undertaken during the coming 
year will throw considerable light 
on this problem of prediction from 
projective technique data. 
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Honigmann, John J, Culture and 
Personality, Harper, 1954, $5.00. 
Pp. x + 499. 

The topic of culture and per- 
sonality has received much atten- 
tion in recent years from anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists; 
several edited collections of con- 
tributions have appeared. Now the 
time is ripe for a descriptive and 
interpretive volume on the subject. 
The present book seems admirably 
suited to fulfill this need. Its author 
is an anthropologist at the Univ- 
ersity of North Carolina and has 
had considerable field work experi- 
ence. 

Setting the stage, Honigmann 
illustrates the comparative ap- 
proach by contrasting the culture 
and personality patterns of the 
Kaska Indians of northern Canada 
with the Samoans of Polynesia. He 
then discusses concepts (culture, 
personality, character structure, 
ethos) and approaches (genetic, 
descriptive, functional and phylo- 
genetic) in sophisticated and un- 
biased fashion. “The problem 
which has guided the selection of 
the contents of this book,” says the 
author, “‘is the relationship between 
modal personality and community 
membership.” Among the research 
techniques described are sampling, 
observation, interviewing, empathy, 
and thematic and product analysis. 
As to testing he finds Rorschach 
and TAT most valuable, but men- 
tions other possibilities not includ- 
ing, properly enough, intelligence 
and aptitude tests. Most readers 
will find his discussion of method- 
ology, particularly “verification,” 
fair and informative. 

Honigmann uses “patterning” as 
an overall term to describe “how 
the individual acquires the socially 
standardized patterns of activity, 
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thought and feeling which consti- 
tute a portion of the community's 
culture or make up his personal- 
ity.” It means the “process, origin- 
ating in a group or community, 
whereby an individual’s personal- 
ity is modified, limited or stand- 
ardized.” Learning theory, with its 
emphasis on reward and punish- 
ment, he finds inadequate to ex- 
plain the complexity of personal- 
ity. He very properly stresses the 
significance of group membership, 
but does not, unfortunately, men- 
tion Sherif’s important studies of 
social norms or the recent social 
psychological studies of reference 
groups. In the rather controversial 
area of early childhood experience 
and its effects, evidence is presented 
for the most part without evalua- 
tion, though the author does point 
out certain inconsistencies. Atti- 
tudes toward the self, sex roles and 
the handling of aggression are dis- 
cussed in a chapter entitled “The 
emergence of the modal personal- 
ity.” The author’s eclecticism is 
well illustrated in his account of 
the agents of patterning, including 
family relations, political relations, 
technological change, the role of 
peers and status change. 
Sociologists, particularly, will 
welcome the section on social dif- 
ferentiation and personality, with 
its chapters on the effects of class, 
caste, region and occupation, and 
on “homogeneity, heterogeneity and 
cultural change.” Psychiatric prob- 
lems are dealt with in two final 
chapters: “group membership and 
personality disorder” and “cultural 
factors in mental health.” Follow- 
ing Masserman the author describes 
nine characteristics which provide 
a relatively culture-free standard 
for recognizing psychopathologic 
behavior, then reviews the evi- 
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dence showing correlation between 
group membership and type of ab- 
normality. A concluding section 
provides a twelve page review and 
assessment. 


A minor criticism can be made 
because the author, in his refer- 
ences, frequently uses dates which 
are those of anthologies or re- 
printed editions rather than of the 
original publication. This is some- 
times confusing, and may mislead 
the reader interested in historical 
development. Thus “Ruth Bene- 
dict (1953)” turns out to refer to 
her paper “Continuities and dis- 
continuities in cultural condition- 
ing” as reprinted in Kluckhohn 
and Murray’s book of readings; the 
original publication was in 1938. 
The date given with Margaret 
Mead’s “Coming of Age in Samoa” 
is 1950 (New York; Mentor Books) 
rather than 1928, the actual time 
of first publication. This fault 
might be remedied by giving the 
names of anthologies, reprinted edi- 
tions and other handy references in 
fine print underneath an entry con- 
taining the original publication 
reference. 

Honigmann deserves great credit 
for covering a huge and variegated 
mass of material (his bibliography 
runs to 37 pages!) with skill and 
fairness. He uses comparative data 
very effectively, for example, in 
contrasting the social deviant in 
New York, Guatemala and Mun- 
dugumor, or sex among the Ara- 

esh, the Navaho, and American 
Plainvillers. He draws on materials 
exemplifying varying methodolo- 
gies, from the highly intuitive or 
emphatic to the strongly experi- 
mental and _ statistical. His own 
preference obviously is for methods 
which have been well validated, 
but he is not arbitrary, and on the 
whole leaves evaluation to the 
reader. His role is that of the care- 
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ful recorder and interpreter rather 
than that of the dogmatist or spe- 
cial pleader. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of this book is its well- 
rounded approach. Honigmann’s 
basic orientation is anthropological, 
and he cites most frequently the 
work of Mead, Kardiner, Kluck- 
hohn, Hallowell, and Benedict, as 
well as his own. But he also draws 
heavily upon the writings of Alli- 
son Davis, Havighurst, Warner, and 
Riesman, of Murray, Erik Erikson, 
Masserman, Maslow, Newcomb, 
Stagner and Piaget. Without mak- 
ing any special fuss or protestation, 
Honigmann has done a very good 
job of integration. His balanced 
and comprehensive treatment, 
clearly expressed throughout, 
should make the book valuable 
either as a text or as a general 
source of information, and a pic- 
ture of progress being made, in a 
highly complex and significant 
area. 

S. STANSFELD SARGENT 

Graduate Program in 
Social Psychology 

Columbia University 





Sargent, H. D, The Insight Test: 
A Verbal Projective Test for Per- 
sonality Study. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1953. 

This book is a manual describing 
a projective technique which the 
author first reported in 1944. The 
book is organized into three sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the 
administration, scoring and _ inter- 
pretation of the test. The second 
phase of the volume presents pro- 
tocols from a variety of psychiatric- 
ally diagnosed categories of abnor- 
mal behavior. Each of these pro- 
tocols is intensively interpreted. 
The appendices consist of tables 
which contain data for the quanti- 
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tative interpretation of the test 
as well as data that have emerged 
from a number of research inves- 
tigations with it. 

The test as described by the 
author is one to measure the abil- 
ity of the individual to perceive 
other people’s motives, behavior 
and feelings. This reviewer was 
misled by the title given the test, 
since he approached it with the 
expectation that it was designed 
to elicit information concerning a 
subject’s self-awareness. While the 
author of the test is aware of this 
possibility of ——— she 
has apparently not felt any need 
to offer a more descriptive title. 


The Insight Test is a verbal pro- 
jective technique which can be 
taken orally or in writing. Inas- 
much as the test stimuli can be 
read to the subject, it may be es- 
pecially useful for subjects with 
visual handicaps. In one chapter, 
the author presents several proto- 
cols, procured from blind subjects, 
which demonstrate the test’s use- 
fulness with this population. The 
responses to the test items lend 
themselves to qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis, with some norms 
appended for quantitative inter- 
pretation. 

The first chapter in the volume 
is concerned with the author’s 
schema for projective test interpre- 
tation which she describes as a four- 
step process, beginning with the 
raw data elicited by the test and 
finally emerging in the diagnostic 
solution to the problem. Her dis- 
cussion, although brief, seems to 
this reviewer to be a real contribu- 
tion that may be extended to other 
projective techniques in that it is 
an attempt to make explicit the 
logical processes by which the psy- 
chologist interprets projective tech- 
— material, To be sure, the 
technique of interpretation will re- 
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quire much finer analysis than the 
author offers but it is at least one 
step in the direction of clarifying 
the interpretative process which is 
clearly the most significant aspect 
in the utilization of projective tests. 


The test consists of items which 
are called armatures, a term the 
author has selected from the fields 
of art and architecture. An arma- 
ture is “ . a flexible frame on 
which an artist constructs his mod- 
el,” and the author feels that this 
description of her test items is most 
appropriate in that each item 
serves as the standard frame upon 
which the subject models the image 
of his personality, While making 
for a more precise semantic descrip- 
tion, this reviewer feels that it may 
add some confusion in communica- 
tion between psychologists and be- 
tween psychologists and other pro- 
fessionals. It is already clear that 
even objective test items, such as 
are found in intelligence tests, can 
be interpreted projectively so that 
any test item can be conceived of 
as an “armature.” An example of 
one of the armatures is as follows: 
“A young man is working or study- 
ing away from home. He gets a 
letter from his mother, after the 
death of his father, asking him to 
move back home.” The subject is 
asked two standard questions for 
each armature: (a) What did he do 
and why? (b) How did he feel? 
There are eight forms of the In- 
sight Test, two alternate long forms 
for men and two for women con- 
sisting of fifteen items of the type 
just described, and four short 
forms consisting of ten items each. 
The author, however, does‘not in- 
dicate on what basis the alternate 
forms were established so that it is 
difficult to judge their equivalence. 

The items attempt to sample six 
areas, i.e., family, opposite sex, so- 
cial and friendship relations, voca- 
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tion, religion and health. The 
author estimates that it takes ap- 
proximately an hour to administer 
the long form and thirty to forty 
minutes to score the items. This is 
a fairly lengthy procedure and 
raises the question as to the circum- 
stances under which one would 
wish to utilize this test in the usual 
clinical situation where time de- 
mands are such that the test could 
not be readily added to a battery 
without displacing some of the 
other more commonly used tests 
like the Rorschach and TAT. 

There are three main scores that 
the author derives, i.e., a score for 
the affect that is expressed (scored 
A), a score for the defense that may 
be operative in controlling and de- 
laying the expression of emotion 
(scored D), and a score for aberrant 
verbalizations indicating malig- 
nancy (scored M). Each of these 
three main scores have several sub- 
categories which are attempts at 
refining the scoring system. The 
data can be quantitatively evalu- 
ated by computing percentage 
scores, averages, and a ratio, which 
can then be interpreted by refer- 
ence to the tables in the appendices. 
The scoring system devised by the 
author seems rather complicated, 
although probably necessary in the 
early stages of demonstrating the 
reliability and validity of a new 
technique. 

The author reports no attempts 
at systematic cross-validation of her 
data. Her original investigation 
was based on twenty state hospital 
patients and forty-five college stu- 
dents. A second normative study 
was done on twenty-two schizo- 
phrenics and nineteen psychoneu- 
rotics, There is, in addition, some 
data reported on a number of 
other groups which tend to confirm 
the original trends that the author 
found, If these are merely trends, 
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one can question the extent to 
which this material can be used in 
any normative fashion, Apparently, 
the author has not been interested 
at the present time in establishing 
gross normative data but more in 
validating the test clinically, ie., 
studying and comparing the pro- 
tocols of patients in different noso- 
logical groups, 

Some attempt has been made to 
study the reliability of the instru- 
ment which has been evaluated by 
the extent of agreement in scoring 
between independent examiners, 
by consistency of the same exam- 
iner at different times or by com- 
paring scores assigned the same 
subjects on different occasions. 
There is some indication that the 
test does have a reasonable degree 
of reliability, consistent with that 
found with most projective tech- 
niques where scoring is similarly 
as subjective. 

The author attempts to justify 
the absence of a large normal pop- 
ulation among her data on the 
grounds that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between normality and 
abnormality since they both exist 
on the same continuum. However, 
if the test is to be used as a diag- 
nostic tool in nosological classifi- 
cation, data on a normal popula- 
tion, carefully screened, must be 
procured to establish the limits of 
normal response patterns. 

The Insight Test is a carefully 
devised test that seems to have po- 
tential usefulness in clinical and 
research work. While the use of the 
long form seems a costly procedure 
in terms of time, the availability 
of the short form may make for its 
finding a place among the more 
frequently used clinic procedures. 
While the scoring procedure seems 
complicated, the data elicited by 
the test can be dealt with in terms 
of content as one does with the 
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Thematic Apperception Test. For 
research purposes, the present scor- 
ing system may be very helpful. 
One would hope that further cross- 
validation research with the test 
will be attempted, and that the 
normative populations will consist 


of reasonably adequate samples. 
The reviewer must compliment the 
author for the very restrained man- 
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ner in which she has described the 
test and its applicability. One feels 
that in her hands the test will de- 
velop into a responsible member 
of the projective technique arma- 
mentarium. 


Juves D. HoLzBerG 


Connecticut State Hospital 
Middletown, Connecticut 











GENERAL NEWSLETTER 


da Silva, Ester F. ““Thematic Ap- 
perception Test.” Revista Senac, 
1954, 5, 22-40. 

This is a summary of largely 
American literature on the TAT 
and variations of the method. (Rio 
de Janeiro). 


Brengelmann, Johannes C. and 
Pinillos, Jose, L. Le test de recon- 
struction de figures. Revue de Psy- 
chologie appliquée, 1954, 4, 187- 
202. 


Normals, neurotics, and psychot- 
ics show significantly different per- 
formances in a perceptual learning 
experiment dealing with the con- 
struction of patterns from dots. 


Daninos, Morali and Canivet, N. 
Le test “Z,” technique collective. 
Bull. du Groupement Frangais du 
Rorschach, 1953, 4, 1-4. 

This is a brief description of 
procedures and results in the appli- 
cation of Zulliger’s group projec- 
tive technique to several groups. 


Ganidel, G. Valeur prognostique 
de Rorschach dans un cas d’epilep- 
sie. Bull. du Groupement Francais 
du Rorschach, 1953, 4, 4-8. 

Rorschach protocols of an epi- 
leptic girl of 15 are presented for 
two stages in the therapeutic pro- 
cess. Changes are discussed. 


Massignan, L. Rorschach e schiz- 
ofrenia. Rivista di Neurologia, 
1954, 24, 63-113. 


This article is a summary and 
interpretation of evidence regard- 
ing the use of the Rorschach both 
diagnostically and predictively 
with schizophrenics. A total of 250 
American and foreign studies are 
examined and the references ap- 
pended. 


Kaldegg, A. A clinical study of 
culture pattern and personality. 
British Rorschach Forum Newslet- 
ter, No. 4, March 1954. 


Discussion of a case in which pro- 
jective methods were used to de- 
scribe the interplay between modal 
cultural patterns and individual 
personality trends. 


Alcock, Theodora. Rorschach 
personality patterns in asthmatic 
children. British Rorschach Forum 
Newsletter, No. 4, March 1954. 


Samples of normal, asthmatic, 
emotionally disturbed, and other 
chronically ill children were stud- 
ied by means of the Rorschach. 
Children in the four samples were 
individually matched. The use of 
such multiple controls enabled the 
discovery of many statistically sig- 
nificant differences. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


This report covers the period 
from January 1, 1953—December 
31, 1953. There will also be includ- 
ed a report of the activities of the 
Committee from January 1, 1954 
to the present date. 

The Committee has kept in close 
communication with the treasurer. 
During Dr. Margaret Mercer’s 
term of office as treasurer she kept 
us informed of the state of the 
treasury in writing. We were for- 
tunate since Dr. Gordon Derner 
took office to have him present at 
all of our meetings. It has been 
very helpful to have the treasurer 
present at the meetings as frequent- 
ly questions would arise which 
could only be answered by him. 

The Society has been growing 
steadily in membership and in sub- 
scribers to the Journal, as follows: 


Non- 
member Other 
Subscrib- Mem- 
ers Fellows bers 
July 23, 1950 648 76 383 
Aug. 31, 1951 737 96 426 
Aug. 31, 1952 801 106 473 
Aug. 31, 1953 879 110 514 
Aug. 31, 1954 928 126 580 


The Committee was asked to 
look into the cost of bringing all 
of the Executive Committee mem- 
bers together for one meeting dur- 
ing the year. This was done and 
the data turned over to Dr. Bell in 
connection with planning for the 
Policy and Planning Conference. 

The Committee submitted its 
recommendations to the Policy and 
Planning Conference and _ these 
were incorporated in the agenda 
of the Conference. The Committee 


took part in the conference which 
was held on May 23, 1953. 

A study was made of a suitable 
repository of the Society’s funds 
due to the inaccessibility of the 
Society's bank. The possibility of 
investing in short-term securities 
was also looked into as a source of 
increased revenue. As a result of 
the Committee’s recommendations, 
the bank has been changed to one 
more accessible to our correspond- 
ing secretary. In regard to the in- 
vestments, it was found that we 
did not have sufficient funds to 
warrant this. 

The following budget was rec- 
ommended for 1954 and approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


Journal $8,000.00 
Secretarial 2,300.00 
Stationery Supplies 175.00 

Mailing, Postage 
Mimeographing 210.00 
Travel 1,110.00 
Miscellaneous 200.00 
Petty Cash 300.00 
Bank Debits 135.00 
$12,430.00 


It was felt that this was as low 
as it could be and still have the 
Society function efficiently. Since 
it was estimated that our income 
would be approximately $11,150, 
during 1954, we were faced with a 
deficit of $1,280. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mended increases in dues and sub- 
scription rates as follows: 


Fellows $12.00 
Other Members 8.50 
Subscribers 7.00 


This would have .increased our 
income by approximately $1,700. 
This recommendation was not ap- 
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proved by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Committee suggested the 
purchase of a mimeographing ma- 
chine as this would decrease our ex- 

enses for this item. The machine 

as been purchased and is now in 
use. It was also suggested that ad- 
vertising be solicited for the Jour- 
nal as a source of revenue. This 
was approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

Dr. Derner brought up a number 
of questions in relation to the 
form of the Treasurer’s Annual 
Report since it did not seem to 
give a true picture of our financial 
condition. The Committee recom- 
mended the appointment of an au- 
ditor to audit the books annually 
and estimates were obtained. After 
some discussion, the Executive 
Committee recommended that Mr. 
David Vorhaus look at the books 
first and if it were then decided 
that a further audit be required, 
this be done. Mr. Vorhaus report- 
ed that there had been an arith- 
metical error in one of the annual 
reports but that the books were in 
balance and there seemed to be 
no need for a further audit at this 
time. The Committee therefore 
withdrew its recommendation in 
regard to the appointment of an 
auditor. 

It was also recommended that a 
cheaper method of duplicating the 
Journal such as multilithing be in- 
vestigated. This is at present being 
done. The possibility of printing 
in a less expensive area of the 
country was also recommended and 
this is under investigation. 

In regard to cheaper methods of 
duplicating it would seem that 
with a journal as technical as ours 
the labor involved in preparation 
of the first copy is so great that in 
view of the relatively small circu- 
lation that there would be no sav- 
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ing by using methods other than 
printing. 

In regard to estimates of print- 
ing costs in other parts of the coun- 
try, the following were contacted: 

Yonkers Advertising and Busi- 
ness Service, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 

George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Publishers of Psychological Ab- 
stracts, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Frederick C. Thorne, Bran- 
don, Vt. 

Up to the time of the Finance 
Committee meeting on September 
2, only one printer, Waverly Press, 
was interested in submitting an 
estimate. This was considered and 
is still under consideration. Since 
the Annual Meeting, Dr. Thorne 
has also submitted an estimate. 

We were happy to have at our 
final meeting on September 2, Dr. 
Bruno Klopfer and Dr. Mortimer 
M. Meyer, as well as our treasurer, 
Dr. Gordon Derner, as it gave us 
an opportunity to go over together 
the actual figures on which the ex- 
pected deficit was based. It was Dr. 
Klopfer’s opinion that the situa- 
tion was not as serious as our Com- 
mittee has felt it was. He made a 
number of suggestions as to how 
we may increase our income and 
reduce expenditures. Among these 
was an active drive for new Fel- 
lows, requesting one of the founda- 
tions to match our contributions to 
foreign universities in the form of 
subscriptions to the Journal] in con- 
nection with the Florentine Hack- 
busch Memorial Fund, considera- 
tion of a memorial issue of the 
Journal for Hermann Rorschach to 
be financed by contributions. We 
might also try to sell back volumes 
after we have completed Volume 
20 by sending a ten year index to 
those who have joined the Society 
during the previous five years. The 
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ssibility of soliciting advertising 
or the Journal was discussed as 
well as the appointment of a busi- 
ness manager. No recommenda- 
tions were made as a result of this 
discussion. 

The Committee feels that unless 
some method of cutting down 
— costs is found or a satis- 
actory method of increasing our 
income within the next year, the 
Society will be in serious financial 
straits. 

The chairman wishes to thank 
the members of the Committee for 
their excellent cooperation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GERTRUDE GILLENSON BRoDY 
Gorpon F. DERNER 

Harry V. McNEILL 
MortTIMER M. MEYER 

E. Louise GAuDET, Chairman 





ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


September 1, 1954 


This report covers both the cal- 
endar year of 1953 and the Society 
year September 1953 to September 
1954. The previous reports cov- 
ered only the latter, but it seems 
advisable at this time to revise the 
Editorial annual reports to cover 
the calendar year. This conclusion 
is based on the fact that the Jour- 
nal is included in an informal ex- 
change of Editorial reports with 
APA Journals and several other 
non-APA Journals all of which are 
prepared by the calendar year. 
Conforming to the other reports 
would permit comparisons with 
them. It would also permit a better 
evaluation of our own functioning 
since the September to September 
period results in an incomplete ac- 
counting of manuscripts, as many 
of those submitted have not yet 
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been evaluated, whereas the period 
elapsing from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 1 would provide time for the 
evaluation of practically all sub- 
mitted papers. For this report, both 
periods are covered so that a com- 
parison can be made between this 
year and the last and so that a 
comparison will be possible next 
year when only the calendar year 
is used. 

The calendar year analysis re- 
veals that 94 manuscripts were re- 
ceived. Of the 94, 45 or 48 percent 
have been rejected and 49 or 52 

ercent accepted. Of the 94, 31 or 
3 percent were returned for re- 
vision, of which 18 were resub- 
mitted and accepted. The Septem- 
ber to September analysis reveals 
that 85 manuscripts were received. 
Of these 30 were accepted, 38 re- 
jected and 17 are still pending. On 
this basis, the number of manu- 
scripts received were about the 
same. 

Several changes have been made 
during the year. The TAT News- 
letter had served a useful function 
which it had outlived, and it was 
discontinued in favor of the use of 
these five to eight pages for addi- 
tional manuscripts. The format of 
the table of contents was rear- 
ranged to eliminate the topical 
headings which proved to be of 
little value. The articles are now 
arranged alphabetically by author 
except in the case of symposia 
where it seems unwise to separate 
the individual contributions. The 
table of contents was further alt- 
ered in format to make the list of 
authors more readily available for 
those seeking a particular article. 
In addition, the format of the list 
of references was modified to con- 
form to the APA standards which 
most journals follow. This will re- 
duce hardships on those authors 
whose manuscripts are rejected and 
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who would have to retype entire 
papers in order to submit them to 
other journals. 

The Executive Editor’s optimism 
in last year’s report that “there is 
no immediate indication of a rise 
in basic cost of printing” was short 
lived because two months after the 
report, notice was received of the 
sharpest rise in printing cost that 
the Journal has had to face. This 
rise, added to the previous ones, 
has created serious problems for 
the Society’s budget and has not 
yet been solved although the Exe- 
cutive Committee granted the nec- 
essary budget for this year to avoid 
any interruption of Journals to the 
subscriber. 

I would like personally to thank 
each and every one of the Editors 
for their devotion to the produc- 
tion of the Journal. Unless one is 
right there with them, it is hard 
to realize how many laborious de- 
tails they must deal with in order 
to keep, the Journal running as 
smoothly as it has. In addition, 
their constant concern to improve 
the quality of the Journal both in 
content and format is something 
for which they deserve our sincerest 
gratitude. They have never said, 
“We have done a good job,” but 
rather, “How can we make it 
better.” 


For the Editor, 
MortTIMeErR M. MEYER 
Executive Editor 





REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON POLICY IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


At the special meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Society 
for Projective Techniques called 
January 29, 1954, to take action on 
the Report of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to Study and Consider Recent 
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Articles on Projective Techniques 
in Collier’s Magazine, it was voted 
to establish a Committee on Policy 
in Public Relations. The thinking 
of the Executive Committee is ex- 
— in the following excerpt 
rom the minutes of the meeting: 

“John Bell pointed out that the 
many difficulties psychologists face 
in dealing with and in publishing 
in the popular press indicates the 
need of the profession for some 
kind of help in knowing the safe- 
guards which are available to them 
and in how these might be used. 
He made the following suggestions 
as ways to implement some action 
in this matter: 


“1. Publishing of a warning and 
a guide for members of our own 
Society and perhaps for the profes- 
sion as a whole.. This should spell 
out the ways in which an unscrupu- 
lous publisher may misuse informa- 


tion and the precautions which 
should be taken to protect the psy- 
chologist and the public from the 


effect of such deliberately un- 
worthy practices. In preparing this 
we should take the initiative and 
seek the collaboration of appropri- 
ate groups in the American Psy- 
chological and Psychiatric Associa- 
tions. We could profit probably 
from consulting the A.M.A., since 
they must have run into similar 
problems, and we might even seek 
the help of the group responsible 
for the ethical code that guides 
publishers, if there is such. 

“2. With the assistance of the 
A.P.A. we should work towards a 
statement of the ethical principles 
involved in releasing test or clinical 
interpretations to non-professionals 
without adequate control over the 
uses to which the interpretations 
may be put. Our present code does 
concern itself with the protection 
of clients about whom we have in- 
formation, but does not cover the 
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instance where ‘blind’ interpreta- 
tion has been requested and where 
the ethical issue is not concerned 
over the welfare of the individual 
who took the test, but over the 
ways in which test data is to be 
used. 

“3. We might be more aggres- 
sive in seeing that popular articles 
that will be a ‘credit’ to the pro- 
fession get into the hands of the 
public. We might consider the pos- 
sibility of commissioning articles. 
This might be a legitimate and 
indeed an essential extension of the 
‘public relations’ idea. 

“Various ways of moving on the 
Bell proposals were discussed. It 
was pointed out that though the 
A.P.A. ethical manual covers some 
points it does not go into the mat- 
ter of the use of blind interpreta- 
tions, which may be a matter of 
grave concern to psychologists (as 
it is in the finger painting article 
in a recent issue of Collier’s.) The 
need was stressed for a positive 
rather than a negative approach in 
guiding psychologists in this area 
of public relations. The desirabil- 
ity of making help available to in- 
dividual psychologists seeking ad- 
vice was also pointed out. Some 
members felt we should not too 
closely pattern our policies on 
A.M.A. but should rather leave in- 
dividual psychologists considerable 
freedom. The advisability of acting 
in collaboration with A.P.A. was 
also considered. 

“It was moved by Stone that a 
new Committee on Policy in Public 
Relations be created to implement 
the suggestions made by Bell. This 
Committee should be free to con- 
sult with appropriate A.P.A. 
groups. Seconded by Bell. Motion 

assed. 

“Vorhaus reminded the group 
that the creation of a standing com- 
mittee will require a change in the 
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By-laws. Kutash indicated that 
pending such a change the commit- 
tee will be appointed on a tempo- 
rary basis. He asked McNeill to 
take the chairmanship. McNeill 
asked that the present ad hoc com- 
mittee be continued. Kutash ac- 
cepted the suggestion. Stone sug- 
gested the addition of three other 
members. Kutash directed the 
chairman to enlarge the group as 
he finds desirable. Bell said that 
his suggestion No. 2 belongs in the 
sphere of the Ethics Committee 
since it is in part a restatement of 
the ethics statement drawn up by 
A.P.A., but looks toward an ex- 
tension of that statement to cover 
the release of material based on 
blind interpretations and as such 
is quite new.” 

The Committee on Policy in 
Public Relations has been gather- 
ing materials from other profes- 
sions, notably, medicine and public 
welfare workers, for their guidance. 
This is being circulated among its 
members, and eventually, it is 
hoped that a guide will be pro- 
duced in accordance with the man- 
date of the Committee. 


Joun E. BELL, Ed.D. 

ZYGMUNT A. ProTRowskI, Ph.D. 

L. JOsEPH STONE, Ph.D. 

AUSTIN B. Woop, Ph.D. 

Harry V. McNEILL, Ph.D. 
Chairman 





REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON 
REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


The purpose of the Committee 
on Regional! Divisions is stated as 
follows in the By-laws of the 
Society: 

“This Committee shall encour- 
age and foster the formation of 
local divisions of the Society, and 
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shall, so far as may be, represent 
their geographical interests within 
the National Organization. It shall 
consist of one representative of 
each region, who shall reside with- 
in the region. These representa- 
tives shall be known as Regional 
Representatives. This Committee 
may have such additional members 
as the President may from time to 
time appoint.” 

The Committee has considered 
the most feasible way to “encour- 
age and foster the formation of 
local divisions of the Society” to 
be promotion of membership in 
the Society in general. It sees no 
practical means of its members cir- 
culating throughout the geograph- 
ical areas of the country in order 
to instigate the establishment of 
new local groups. In the past, these 
have sprung up spontaneously and 
have flourished wherever they seem 
to satisfy a need. 

By way of promoting new mem- 
bership in the Society in general 
the Committee on Regional Divi- 
sions has attempted to organize 
each year, at the annual meetings 
of EPA, MPA, SPA, RMPA, and 
WPA, programs and activities 
which point out the advantages of 
belonging to the Society. Symposia 
and scientific papers have been ar- 
ranged for these regional meetings 
which, in many instances, have 
been the highlight of the entire 
regional meeting. In addition, 
luncheons and social hours have 
been arranged which enabled mem- 
bers of the Society to assemble and 
exchange views. A bulletin board 
for Society affairs has been set up 
in many instances, and on it the 
requirements for membership have 
been posted, together with appli- 
cation blanks or slips for request- 
ing membership blanks. The Com- 
mittee feels that the steady and 
sizable increase in membership of 
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the Society during recent years has 
been, in part, due to its efforts. 
Members of the Committee have 
studied the membership lists of 
other organizations of psychologists 
in order to discover new prospec- 
tive members of the Society. Her- 
bert Dorken,; the Regional Repre- 
sentative for Canada, has been es- 
pecially active in approaching Can- 
adian psychologists eligible for 
membership, and a good number 
have responded to his invitations. 
A similar plan of operation is in 
prospect for the members of the 
Division of Clinical Psychology of 
APA, many of whose members are 
eligible for membership in the 


Society. It is expected that a change 
in the By-laws of the Society per- 
mitting immediate membership as 
a Fellow will facilitate this cam- 
paign. 

Attempts have been made to 


maintain contact with the activities 
of local groups; however, it has 
been difficult to obtain replies to 
our requests for information. We 
have nonetheless encouraged local 
groups to send notices of their ac- 
tivities directly to Mortimer Meyer 
for publication in the Journal of 
Projective Techniques. 
JuLes D. Houzsere, 
Eastern 
MARGUERITE R. HERTz, 
Midwestern 
HERBERT DORKEN, 
Canada 
Rosert M. ALLEN, 
Southern 
LAWRENCE S. ROGERs, 
Rocky Mountain 


BRUNO KLOPFER, 
Western 


Harry V. McNEILL, 
Chairman 








ANNUAL REPORT OF 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


September 4, 1954 


Your Society maintains a con- 
stant accretion of applicants for 
membership. In 1953 there were 98 
applications for the four classes of 
membership. In 1954 there were 
also 98, and three persons were 
proposed for honorary member- 
ship. The bulk of applications con- 
tinues to be for Associate. Under 
the new Bylaw that permits direct 
application as Fellow, it is to be 
expected that there will be an in- 
crease in the number of Fellow ap- 
plications. The Committee recom- 
mends to eligible Associates that 
they apply for Fellow status. 

The volume of work which en- 
gaged your Committee this year 
was distributed as follows: 


Applications pending from 
previous year . 
Applications received during year.. 
Total to be accounted...................... 
Applications disposed of during 
year: 
IE nis siussipaasdbabebiienenpanicis 
RIE sainipsheasnssnnnneietenisientnncsin 
IE ttienalinesanssantciensnennee 
RIE nicsnenccseeieoinAtninnnenniersnnce 
Applications pending at end of 
year 








Thus, from the total of 113 ap- 
plications under consideration dur- 
ing the year, 71 new members were 
elected. (The 14 new Fellows were 
already Associate members.) 

Your chairman feels it worth- 
while to repeat her final exhorta- 
tion of past years: The Member- 
ship Committee urges that you 
give it more work through sugges- 
tions to qualified people to apply. 
We also ask that those of you in 
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contact with graduate students tell 
them of the Student Affiliate class 
of membership. We again request 
that when you are designated as 
sponsors, you expedite our work 
through prompt return of the spon- 
sor data-sheets. 


PROPOSALS FOR HONORARY 
MEMBERS 


Our Bylaws provide that ‘Per- 
sons of outstanding distinction or 
who have done much in other 
fields to promote the objects of the 
Society may be elected honorary 
members upon unanimous pro- 
posal of the Membership Commit- 
tee and unanimous vote of mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the 
Society.” The interpretation of this 
Bylaw by the Membership and 
Executive Committees is that hon- 
orary membership should be re- 


Student 
Fellow Associate Affiliate Affiliate 


2 10 2 1 
14 66 1] 7 
16 76 13 8 
14 57 10 4 
oes l 

1 4 oie _— 

5 1 2 

] 9 2 2 


garded as a way of recognizing 
distinguished service to the field of 
projective techniques and to the 
Society by persons who do not sat- 
isfy our face requirements for the 
regular classes of membership. 

The Membership Committee 
takes great pleasure in presenting 
for your consideration for honorary 
membership the following three 
persons: Lawrence K. Frank. He is 
regarded by many as the father of 
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projective techniques. His early pa- 
pers and his monograph dealing 
with the theoretical aspects gave a 
great impetus to work in this area. 
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advisor, member of the Advisory 
Committee, and countless other 
ways set him apart as one of our 
distinguished colleagues. 


He has been a valued member of 
the Advisory Committee. Dr. Olga 
Rorschach. In honoring her we are 
also paying honor to her husband, 
Dr. Herman Rorschach, as well as 
cementing international ties. David 
Vorhaus. He is a key person in the 
Society. His contributions as legal 


HERBERT DoRKEN, JR. 
WILLIAM HENRY 

WALTER KLOPFER 

KAREN MACHOVER 

GERTHA WILLIAMS 

EsTHER K. RosEN, Chairman 


q| The following is a list of the manuscripts which, as of Decem- 
e ber 1, 1954 have been accepted for publication: 


Allen, Robert M. An Analysis of twelve longitudinal Rorschach records 
y of one child. 


4 Barker, G. B. 





A Rorschach Study of Schizophrenia at Four Stages 
of Illness. 


Bourguignon, Erika E. 
and Westerkamm, 
Emily M. 


David, Henry P. 
Eron, Leonard D. 


Rorschach Populars in a Sample of Haitian 
Protocols. 


Brief, Unstructured Items: The Projective Question. 


Some Problems in the Research Application of the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 


Sapien A Ries: 


Finney, Ben. C. Rorschach Correlates of Assaultive Behavior. 


George, C. E. Stimulus Value of the Rorschach Cards. 
Greenbaum, Richard S. A note on the Use of the Word Association Test As 
an Aid to Interpreting the Bender-Gestalt. 


Holzberg, Jules 
and Schleifer, 
Maxwell J. 


Lindzey, Gardner and 
Herman, Peter S. 


An Experimental Test of the Rorschach Assumption 
of the Impact of Color on the Perceptual and Asso- 
ciative Process. 


Thematic Apperception Test: A Note on Reliability 
and Situational Validity. 


Miller, Carmen A Comparison of High-Accident and Low-Accident 


Bus and Street Car Conductors. 


Palmer, James O. Rorschach’s Experience Balance: The Concept, Gen- 


eral Characteristics, and Intellectual Correlates. 


Richards, T. W. Personality Development as Reflected in Rorschach 


Behavior: A Case Study. 


Relationships Between the Rorschach Test and the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 


Clinical Psychologists’ Judgments of the Relative 
Popularity of Children on the Basis of Their Human 
Figure Drawings. 


Shatin, Lee 


Tolor, Alexander 
and Tolor, Belle 


Wideman, Harley R. Development and Initial Validation of an Objective 


Scoring Method for the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. 


Psychosexual Identification in Paranoid 
Schizophrenia. 


Zeichner, Abraham M. 
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